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ESCTURE 1.’ 


Ir is with no common pleasure, that I take part in’ 
the present course of Lectures. Such a course is a 
sign of the times, and very interesting to all who are 
interested in the progress of their fellow creatures. We 
hear much of the improvements of our age. The 
wonders achieved by machinery are the common talk of 
every circle; but I confess, that, to me, this gathering 


of mechanies’ apprentices, whose chief bond of union 


Is a library; and who come together: weekly to refresh 
and improve themselves by the best instruction which 
the state of society places within’ their reach, is more 


encouraging than all the-miracles of the machinist. In 


this meeting [ see, what 1 desire most to see, that the 
mass of the- people are beginning to comprehend them- 


selves and their true happiness and-digety, that they 
are catching glimpses of the great work and vocation of 


human beings, and are rising to their true place in the 
social state. The present meeting indicates a far more 


radical, more important change in the world than the 
steam engine, or the navigation of the Atlantic in a 
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fortnight. ‘That members of the labouring ii at the 
close of a day’s work, should assemble in such a hall as- 
this, to hear lectures on science, history, ethics, and 
the most stirring topics of the day, from men whose ed- 
ucation is thought to fit them for phe highest offices, is a 


proof of a social revolution, to which no bounds can be 


set, and from which too much,cannot be hoped. I see 
in it a repeal of the sentence of degradation passed by 


ages on the mass of mankind. I.see in it the dawn of — 


a new éra, in which it will be understood, that the first 
object of society is to give incitements and means of 
progress to all its members. I see in it the sign of the. 
approaching triumph of men’s spiritual over their out- 
ward and material interests. In the hunger and thirst 
for knowledge/and for refined pleasuges which this 
ourse of lectures indicates in those wh oug I see 
that the spirit of mang is not always to be weighed 
down by toils for animal life and by the appetite for an- 
imal indulgencies. 1 do attach great importance to this 
meeting, not for its own ia its immediate benefits, 
but as a token and pledge of a new impulse given to 
society through. all its conditions. On this account | 
take more pleasure in speaking here, than I should feel 
in being summoned. to pronounce a show-oration before 
all the‘kings and: nobles on earth. In truth, it is time to 
have done with shows. ‘The age is too stirring, we are 


pressed on by. too solemn interests, to be justified in 


making speeches for self-display or mere amusement, 
He who cannot say something in sympathy with, or in 
aid of the great movements of humanity, might as 


well hold his peace. 
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With these feelings and convictions, I am naturally, 
‘almost necessarily, led to address -you on‘a topic,which /A y 
must ensure the attention of such an audience, namely, 
the Elevation of that portion of the community who 
subsist by the labour of the hands. ‘This work, I have 
said, is going on. I may add, that it is advancing no 
where so rapidly as in this city. Ido not believe that - 
on the face of the earth, the spirit of improvement has 
any where seized so strongly on those .who live by the Hp, 
- sweat of the brow, as among ourselves. Tiere it is 

nothing rare to meet the union of intellectual culture 
and self-respect with hard work. Here the prejudice | | 
against labour as degrading has very: much given fen 
way. This then is the place where the subject, which 
I have proposed, should be discussed. We ought to 
copsider, in what the true elevation of the labouring. por- 
tigh consists, how far it is practicable, and how it may 

Are velp onward. ‘The subject, 1 am aware, is sur- 
rounded with much prejudice and error. Great pritici- 
ples need to be brought out and their application plainly 
stated. There are serious objections to be met, fears to 
be disarmed, and rash hopes to be crushed. I do not 

¢ profess to have mastered the topic. But I can claim 

PS one merit, that of coming to the discussion with a ‘feet- 

Be ‘ing of its importance and with a deep interest in‘the 

class of people whom it concerns. I trust, that ‘this 

expression of interest will not be set down as mere 

words, or as meant to answer any- selfish purpose. A 

politician, who professes attachment to the people,is 

suspected to love them for their votes. But a man, 

who neither seeks nor would accept any place withi 


4 
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their gift, may hope to be listened to as their friend. © 
_As a friend, I would speak plainly. I cannot flatter. : 
I see defects in the labouring classes. I think, that as 
yet the greater part of them have made little pro- P 
/: gress/that the prejudices and passions, the sensuality Lo 
and selfishness of multitudes among them, are formida- | 
ble barriers to improvement ; that multitudes have not i, 
‘waked as yet even to a dim conception of the end for | 
which they are to struggle. My hopes do not blind me 
to what exists ; and with this clear sense of the defi- 
‘ciencies of the multitude of men, I cannot, without 
guilt, minister to:their vanity. Not that they alone are 
‘to be charged with deficiencies. Look where we may, 
we shall discern in all classes, ground for condemnation / ip 
‘ard’ w :oever would do good ought to speak the truth of 
“all, only remembering that he is to speak with sympa- 
thyand with a consciousnéss“of his own 
~infirmity . 


ing | I wish thot it may b that 

‘I shdll ‘ often speak prospectively, changes and | 

improvem 21s, which are not to be/ expected immef- A 


down as a dreamer, to rgo 


\ 
\ 
shield me from this and like reprgaches. “Where ate men, | 
who in the face of all histoyy, of the great changes 
wrought in men’s condition, of the n¢w ‘prihciples 
which are now acting on/society, mainthin that the 
future is to be ‘a copy Af the ‘past, and probably a 
| *faded rather than bright/eopy. ~ From suchjI differ, and 
| 


I not differ I would not here. 
. nothing better from human nature than I see, I should 


- from the dust ; 


meant by it, in what it does not consist. 


5 
Did I expect 


have no heart for the present effort, poor as it may be. 
I see the signs of a better futurity, and especially signs, 
that the large class, by whose tail we all live, are rising 
and this faith is my only motive to what 
I now offer. 

The elevation of the labouring portion of society : 
this‘is our subject. I shall first consider, in what this 
consists. 1 shall then consider some objections to 
its practicableness, and to th’s poift shall dev.te no 
small part of the discussion; and shall close the sub- 
~ ject with giving some” drienusle of my faith, and hope in 
regard to the most numerous class of our fellow-beings. 

What i is to be understood by the elevation of the la- 
‘Shoubiie class? This 1s our first topic. ‘To prevent mis- 
apprehension, I will begin with stating what is not 
I say then, 
that by the elevation of the labourer, I do not understand 
that he is to be raised above the need of labour. I do 
not expect a series of improvements,by which he is to 


be released from his daily work. Still more, I have no 
desire to dismiss him from his workshop and farm, to 
‘take the spade and axe from his hand, and to make his 


life along holiday. I have faith in labour, and I see 
the goodness of God in placing us in a world where 
labour alone can keep us alive. {I would not change, if I 
could, our subjection to physical laws, our exposure to 
hunger aad cold, and t!e necessity of constant conflicts 
with the mater:al word. & would not, if I could, so 


temper: the elements, that they should infuse into us 
1* 
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only grateful sensations, that they should make vegeta- 

tion so exuberant/as to anticipate every want, and the 

minerals so ductile as to offer no resistance to our 

strength or skill. Such a world would make a con- 

temptible race. Man owes his growth, his energy, 

chiefly to that striving of the will, that conflict with dif- 

ficulty, which we call Effort. Easy, pleasant work does 

not make robust minds, does not give men a conscious- 

yg ness of their power, does not train them to endurance, 

to perseverance, to steady force of will, that force 

F without which all other acquisitions avail nothing. 

Bes Manual labor is a school,in which men are placed to 

get energy of purpose and character, a vastly more impor- 

tant endowment than all the learning of all other scheols. 

They are placed, indeed, under hard masters, physical 

sufferings and wants, the power of fearful elements, and 

“the vicissitudes of all human things; bat these ster 

teachers do a work which no compassionate, indulgent 

friend could do for us; and true wisdom will bless Pro- 
*vidence for thig shayp ministry. I have great faith in. 

mT “hard work. ~The’ material world does much for the 

mind by its beauty and order; but it does more for our 

minds by the pains it inflicts, by its obstinate resistancey 

which nothing but patient toil can overcome, by its vast 

forcesywhich nothing but unremitting skill and effort c:n 

~ turn to our use, by its perils, which demand continual 

vigilance, and by its tendencies to decay. I believe 

that difficulties are more important to the human mind 

than what we call assistances. Work we all must, if we 

mean to bring out and perfect our nature. Even if we 

do not work with the hands, we must undergo equiva- 
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lent toil in some other direction. No business or study 
which does not present obstacles, tasking to the full the 
Antellect and the will, is worthy of a man. In science, 
he, who does not grapple with hard questions, who does 
not concentrate lis whole intellect in vigorous attention, 
who does not aim to penetrate what at first repels him, 
“will never attain to mental force. The uses of toil reach 
beyond the present world, The capacity of steady, 
‘earnest labour is, ‘apprehend, one of our great prepara- 
_ tions for another state of being. When I see the vast 
AL of toil required: of men, | feel,that it must have 
— connections with their future existence; and 
that he who has met this discipline manfully, has laid 
one essential feundation of improyement, .exertion and 
happiness in the world to come. You will here see that 
‘to me labour bas great dignity. It is not merely the 
A) ‘grand instrument, by which the earth is overspread with 
_ fruitfulness and beauty, and the ocean subdued, and mat- 
ter wrought into innumerable forms for contig and orna- 
ment. It has a far higher function, which is to give 
force to the will, efficiency, courage, the capacity of 
endurancey and of persevering devotion to far-reaching 
plans. . Alas, for the man who has not learned to work ! 
He is a poor creature. He does not know himself, + i oan 
‘He depends on others, with no capacity of making r-— 
turns for the support they give; and_let him not fancy 
that he has a monopoly of enjoyment. Ease, rest, owes 
its. deliciousness to toil ; and no toil is so burdensome as 
Ww the yest of him, who nbs nothing to task and quicken his 


powers. 
I do not then, desire to release the labourer from 


@ 


lA 


_. confining the activity of the individual to a narrow rangé, 
to a few details, perhaps to the heading of pins, aad the 
- pointing of nails, or the tying together of broken strings ; : 


‘exalting. Man has a various nature, which requires a Pe 


imagination, taste, as well as bones and muscles; and 
he is grievously wrot ged when compelled to exclu-— 


8 
toil. This is not the elevation to be sought for him. 
Manual labour is a great good ; but in so saying I must 
. be undefstood to speak of labor in its just prdportions. 

Tn excess it does great harm. | It is not a good, when se) 
made the sole work ‘of life. ‘It must be joined with 
higher means of improverhent, or it degrades instead of 


variety of occupation and discipline for its growth. 
Study, meditation, society and relaxation should be mix- 
ed up with his physical toils. He has intellect, heart, 


sive drudgery for bodily subsistence. fale should be an 
‘whole min into action. our present civili- 
zation is far from realizing this idea. It tends to increase 
the amount of manual toil, at the very time that it ren- 
ders thew toil less favourable to the culture of the mind. 
"The division of labour which distinguishes civilized from 
savage life, and to which we owe chiefly the perfection — 
of the arts, tends to dwrf the intellectual powers, by — 


so that while the savage has his faculties sharpened by 
various occupations, and by exposure to various: perils, 
the civilized man treads a | Menstonous, stupifying round 
“of nthinkiag toil. This cannot, must not always be. 

Variety of action, corresponding to the variety of human 
powers, and fitted to develope all, is the most imbor- 
“tant element of human civilization. It should be the 
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of In proportion as Christianity 


‘shall spread the spirit ofbrotherhood, there will and must — 


be a more equal distribution of toils and means of im- 


provement, That system of labour,w hich saps the health, 


‘and shortens life, and Samishes intellect, needs, and must 
receive great modification. - Still labour in due proportion 
is an important part-of our present toil; It is the condi- 


tion of all outward comforts and improvements, whilst, at, 


the same time, it conspires with higher means and influ- 
ences in ministering to-the vigor and growth of the soul. 
‘Let us not fight against it. We need this admonition 
‘because at the present moment there is a general dispo- 


‘sition to shud labour ; and this ought to be regarded as a 


_ living by the sweat of the brow; and to this 


bad sign of our tikes. The city is thronged with adven- 


turers from the-country, arid the liberal professions, over- 


stocked, in the hope of escaping the primeval sentenceyof 


of men into trade we owe not only the negiect/ of agri- 
culture, but what is far worse, the demoralization of the 
‘community. It-generates excessive competition, which 
‘of necessity generates fraud. ‘Trade is tured to gam- 
bling ; and a spirit of mad speculation ex poges public and 
interests toa disastrous instability./ It is then no 
part of the philanthropy which would el¢vate the ee 
‘ing Yody, to exempt, them from manual/toil. In saa yas 
wise philanthropy would,if possibla pe uade all men 
all: conditions:to mix up’a measure of this toil with their 
other ‘pursuits. The body as well /as the mind needs 
‘vigorous exertion, and even the studious would be hap- 
‘pier were they trained to pe as Avell as thought. Let 
“us learn‘to regard manual toil as/the true discipline of a 
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man. Nota “ of the wisest, grandest spirits have. 
— at the work-bench and the plough. 

aa iene ‘said that, by the elevation of thelabouring mass 
5 do-not mean that they are to be teleased from labour. ? 
*“ add in the next place that this elevation is not to be — 
‘efforts to force themselves into what are called 
», the upper |} ranks of society. 1 wish them to rise, but I 
have no désire to, transform them into gentlemen or 
ladies, according to ile common acceptation of these 
‘terms. I desire. for theni,notgan outward and showy, | 
_ but:an inward‘and real change ; not to give them new 
titles and_an artificial ranix, but improvements 
and real claims to respect. Ihave have no wish to dress 
them from a Parisian tailor’s shop, or to teach them man- . 
ners from a dancing school. I have “fo desire to see 
them, at the end of their: days, doff their working dress, 
that they may play a part in richly attired circles. I 

) have no desire that they should be admitted to luxurious 

feasts, or should get a taste for gorgeous upholstery. 
There is nothing cruel in the necessity, which sentences ,, 
the multitude of men to eat, dress and lodge plainly and 
simply, especially where the sentence is executed so 
mildly as in this country. In this country, where the de- 

and for labour is seldom interrupted, and the openings 
for enterprise are numerous beyond precedent, the labour- 


fe -. class, with few exceptions, may well be satisfied with 
th 


eir accommodations. Very many of them need noth- 
ing but a higher taste for beauty, order and neatness, to 
give an air of refinement and grace as well as comfort 
to their establishments. In this country the mass of la- 
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bourers have their share of outward good. ‘Their food, 
abundant and healthful,. seasoned with the appetite which 


labour gives, is, on the whole, sweeter as well as healthier 
_ than the elaborate luxuries of the prosperous, and their 


sleep is sounder and more refreshing than falls to the 
lot of the less employed.. Were it a possible thing, b 
should be sorry to see them turned into men and women 
of fashion. Fashion is a poor vocation. Its creed, that 
idleness is a privilege, and work a disgrace, is among 
the deadliest errors. Without depth of thought, or 
earnestness of feeling, or strength of purpose, living an 
unreal life, sacrificing substance to show, substituting the 
factitious for the natural, mistaking a crowd for society, 
finding its chief pleasure in ridicule, and exhausting its 
ingenuity in expedients for killing time, fashion is among 
the last influences under which a human being, who re- 
spects himself or who comprehends the great end of life, 
would desire to be placed. | use strong language, be- 
cause 1 would combat the disposition, too commen in the 
labouring mass, to regard what is called the upper class: 
with envy or admiration. This disposition manifests 
itself among them in various forms. ‘Thus, when one 
of their number prospers, he is apt to forget his old’ ac- 
quaintance, and to work his way, if pongiie; into a 
more fashionable caste. As far indeed as. he extends 


his acquaintance among the intelligent, ‘Tefined, gen- 


JAA 


erous and truly honourable, he makes a substantial, 


improvement of his condition ; but if, as is too often the: 
case, he is admitted by way of favour into a circle, 
which has few claims, beyond those of greater luxury 
and show, and which bestows cq him 
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} condescending notice, in exchange for his ol, honourable 
. influence among his original associates, hg does any thing 


oh ‘but frise. Such is not the elevation I desire for the la- 


| bourer. I do not desire him to struggle’into another rank. 
| Let him not be a servile copyist gf other classes, but 

| aim at something higher than has/yet been realized in 
se ft = any body of men. Let him “associate the idea of 
Dignity or Honour with certain modes of living, or cer- 
tain outward connexions. I would have. every man. 
stand on his own ground and take his place among men 
A according to personal endowment, and worth, and not 
- according to outward appendages ; and I would have. 
every member of ‘the community furnished with such, 


means of“improvement, that,-if faithful to, himself, he 


| may need no outward a to attract the — 
of all around him. 


I have said, that the people are not to be elevated by 
escapitig labour or by pressing into a different rank. 
Once. more, I do not mean by the elevation of the peo- 
ple, that they should be self-important politicians that, /- 
as ‘individuals ora clgss, they should seize on political 
_ power ; that by unitjég shai. votes they should triumph 
over the more pros roUs/ or that they should succeed aS 
in bending the administration of government to their par- 
ticular interests/ An individual is not elevated by 
figuring in pulllic affairs, or even ‘by getting into office. a 
He needs previous: elevation, to save him from disgrace. a 
in his pubjic relations, ‘To govern oneself, not others, 
is true glory. ‘To serve through love, not to rule, is 


Christian greatness. Office is not dignity. The lowest 
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men, because most faithless to principle, most servile to 
opinion, are to be found in office. I am sorry to say it, 
but the truth should be spoken, that,at the present mo-~ , 
4 y ment political action in this country 7 dose little to lift up 
-ahy who are concerned in‘it. It stands in opposition to 
a high morality. ~ Politics, indeed, regarded as the study 
ae of the trtie, enduring good of a community, 
Ee the application of great unchangeable principles to 
public affairs, 1 is a noble sphere | of thought and action ; 
but politics, in its common gerise; or considered as the 
invention fe temporary shifts, as the playing of a subtle 
game, as.the tactics of party fer gaining power and the 
__ spoils of office, and for: elevating one set of men above 
as > another, isa paltry ant debasing concern. The labouring 
class are sometimes siimulated to seek power as a Class, 
and this it is thought will raise them. But no class as 
Such should bear rule among us. All conditions of so- 
—e@xety should be represented in the government, and 
-flike protected by it; nor can any thing be expected 
but disgrace to the sadividual and the country, from the | 
‘success of "7 | grasping at a monopoly of politi- 
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powe by no discourage the atten- 
tion of le “They Gu ught to study in 
 *earnest interests of the the principles of our 
institutions, the tendencies of public measures. ‘But the 
unhappiness is, they do not study{ and, w#til they do, q 


‘they cannot rise by political action. A great ‘amount 
of time, which, if well used, would form an enlightened 
population, is now wasted on newspapers and conversa- 
A) tions which inflame the passions { which unserupulously /, 
‘distort the truth, which denounce moral independence | 
‘2 
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men, because most faithless to principle, most servile to 
opinion, are to be found in office. I am sorry to say it, 
but the truth should be spoken, that,at the present mo-~ , 


4 y ment litical action in this country 7 does little to lift up 


~dhiy who are concerned in‘it. It stands in opposition ‘to 
a high morality. «Politics, indeed, regarded as the study 


—_— of the trie, enduring good of a community, 
oe the application of great unchangeable principles to 
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public affairs, | is a noble sphere of thought and action ; 
but politics, in its common gerise, or considered as the 
invention Fe temporary shifts, as the playing of a subtle 
game, as.the tactics of party fer gaining power and the © 
spoils of office, and’ ‘for: elevating one set of men above 
nd debasing concern. The labouring 
class are sometimes stimulated to seek power as a class, 
and this it is thought will raise them. But no class as 
‘Such should bear rule among us. All conditions of so- 
should be represented in the government, and 
-filike protected by it; nor can any thing be expected 
‘but disgrace to the ilirida and the country, from: the | 


 paiecess of auy dn grasping at a monopoly of politi- 


by no means discourage the atten- 
le “They cue to study in| 
-earnest the interests of the country, the principles of our 
institutions, the tendencies of public measures. ‘But. the ae 
unhappiness is, they do not study and, watil do, 
‘they cannot rise by political action. A great ‘amount 
of time, which, if well used, would form an enlightened 
population, is now wasted on newspapers and conversa- 
tions which inflame the passions { which unscrupulously /, 
‘distort the truth, which ‘denounce moral independence 
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as treachery to one’s party, which agitate the country 
for no higher end than a triumph over opponents,. and 
thus multitudes are degraded into men-worshippers. or 
men-haters, into the dupes of the ambitious, or the slaves _ 
of a faction. ‘To rise, the people must substitute reflec- 


tion for passion. There is no other way. By these _ 


remarks, I do not mean to charge on the labouring class : 


all the passionateness of the country. All classes par- 
take of the madness, and all are*Webased by it.. The 
fiery spirits are not con@med to one portion of the com. 
munity. ‘The men, whose ravings resound througl¥ the 
hall of Congress, asi are then circulated through the 
country as eloquence, are ‘not taken from among those 
-who toil. Party prejudices break out as fiercely on the 


exchange, and even in the in the workshop. 


yower space ; and just in proportion as a 


The disease has spread everywhere. Yet it does not 
dishearten me, for I see that it admits of mitigation, 
if not of cure. I trust, that these lectures and “other — 
sourees of intellectual enjoymenly now opening to the 
public, will abate the fever of : ‘political excitement, by 
giving better occupation to the rhind. Much too may — 
be hoped from the growing self-respect of the people, — 
which will make them shrink indignantly from the dis- 

erace of being used as blinded partizans and unreflecting 


tools. Much also is to be hoped from the disGovery, nk 


which must sooner or later be made, that the importance : 
of government is enormously overrated, that it does not” 
deserve all this stir, that there are vastly more effectual 
means of human happiness. Political institutions are. 
to be less: and less deified f and to shrink into a nar- 
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of government prevails, the present phrenzy of political 
excitement will be discovered and put to shame. | 


I have now said, what I do not mean by the eleva- : 


tion of the labouring classes. It is not an outward change 
of condition. It is not release from labew:. It is not 


struggling for another rank. It is not pc_):‘cal powery [ 


understand/ An ething deeper. I know but one eleva 
tion of a human being, and that is glevation of foul 
Without this, it matters nothing where a man stands 


or what he possesses; and with it, he towers, he is ay 


one of God’s nobility, no matter what place he holds 
in the social scale. There is but on elevation for a 
labourer, and for all other men. There are nof dif- 
ferent kinds of dignity for different orders of men, 
but one and the same to all. The only elevation 
of a human being, consists in the exerc'se, giowil:. 


energy of the higher principles and powéls of tis 


A bird may be shot upward to the skies by a foreig:: — 


force ; but it rises, in the true sense of the word, only 


when it spreads its own wings and soars by its own liviog 
power. So aman may be thrust*upward into a con- 
spicuous place by outward accidents f but he risesyonly 
in so far as he exerts himselffand expands his bes! 


faculties and ascends by a free effort to a nobler regicn © 


ofAhought and action. Such js the elevation | desig. 
the labourer, and I dggire no other. This elevation 1s* 


indeed to be aided by an improvement of his outward 
condition, and in turp it greatly improves his outward 
lot ; and thus connested, outward good is real and great ; 
but supposing’ it to exist in separation from inward 
growth and life, it would be nothing worth, nor would | 
raise a finger topromote it. 
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I know it will be said that such elevation as I have 
spoken of is not and cannot be within the reach of the 
labouring multitude, and of consequence they ought not to . 
be tanta!ized with dreams of its attainment. It will be 
said, that the principal part of men, are plainly designed | 
to work on matter for the acquisition of material and © 
corporeal good, and that,in such,the spirit is of necessity.» ) 
too wedded to matter to rise above it. This objection 
will be considered by and by ; but I would just observe 
in passing, that the objector must have studied very 


carelessly the material world, if he suppose, that it is 


meant to be the grave of the minds of most of those 
who oscupy it. Matter was made for spirit, body for — - Zz 
mind, ‘The mind, the spirit, is the end of this living xf 
crganization of flesh and bones, of nerves and muscles , — 

and the end of this vast systeg: of sea and Jand, and air _—_, 

nad skies. This unbounded creation of sun, and moor-~~ 

and stars, and clouds and seasons was not ordained | 
merely to feed and clothe the body, but first and su- 

premely to awaken, nourish and expand the soul, to be 

the school of the intellect, the nurse of thought and ima 
agimation, the field for the active powers, a revelation of “ 

the a and a bond of social union. We were plac 

in the material creation, not to be its slayes but to master 

it, and to make it a minister to our highest powers. It 

is interesting to observe, how much the material world 

does for the mind. Most of the sciences, arts, profes- 

sions and occupations of life, grow out of our connection 

‘with matter. The natural philosopher, the physician, 


~ the lawyer, the artist and the legislator, find the objects; foot 


or occasions of their researches in matter. — The free 
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borrows his beautiful imagery from matter. The sculp- 

tor and painter express their noble conceptions through ~ 
matter. Material wants rouse the world to activity. © 
The material organs of sense, especially the eye, wake f 
a. J infinite thoughts in the mind. To maintain theng 
that ‘the’ mass of ‘men are and must be so imniersed. in 
matter, that their souls cannot rise, is to contradict the - 
great end of their connection with matter. I maintain ~ 


that the philosophy which does not see,in the lawsg and, , 


ogg: of outward nature, the means of awakening. - 
_ 18 lamentably shortsighted ; and that a state of 
iy. which leaves the mass of men to be crushed and 
famished in by excessive toils on matter;-is at war. 
with God’s designs;and turns into means. of bondage : 
what was meant to free and expand the soul. 
Elevation of soul, this is to be desired for the labourer 


as for every human being, and what does. this mean? — 


The phrase, I am aware, is vague, and often serves for 
mere declamation. Let me strive to convey some 


Ap precise ideas of itf and in doing this I can use no lan- 


will: save'the - hearer. from the necessity of 
The subject i is a spiritual ong. It carries'us- 

Be e depths of our own nature, and I can say noth- ~ 
ing about it worth saying, without fasking your powers 
of attention, without demanding some mental toil. ! 
know that these lectures are meant for entertainment ° 
rather than mental labour ; ‘but as I havetold you, Ehave’ 
great faith--in labour, and I feel that I cannot be more’‘ 
useful than j in exciting the hearer to some vigorous action ’ 
of mind. 

Elevation of soul, in ‘what, dges this consist? Withour 
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. aiming at- philosophical exactness I shall convey a suf- 


F_infiee of fhought, exerted for the acquisition of fruth; § 


a WA secondly, in force of pure and generous feeling, thirdly, 
| 4 in orce of oral furpose. Each of these topics needs 
M7 lecture for its developement. Vo A 
I must confine myself to the first ; from which, how- 
ever,.you may learn in a measure my views of the other 


 ficiently*precise idea of it, by saying that it consists, first, _ 


| Bash} Before entering on this topic, let me offer one. 
“ss preliminary remark., ‘To every man who would rise in | a 
dignity as a man, be he rich or poor, ignorant or instruct- ee 

ed, there is one essential condition, one effort, one pur- -° e 

- pose, without which not a step can be taken. He must | i 

i1e:olutely purpose and labour to free himself from what- ie 

ever he knows to be wrong in his motives and life. He : 

habitually allows himself in any known crime or 

wrong doing, effectually bars his progress a % 


higher intellectual and moral'life. On this point every - 
saan should deal honestly with himself. If he will not 
listen to his conscience, rebuking him for violations of ~ 
plain duty, let him not dream of self-elevation. ‘The _ 
foundation is wanting. He will build, if at all, in sand. . de 
_ ° [ now-proceed to my main subject. I have said that 
the elevation of a man is to be sought, or rather consists, . 
first, in force of fhought exerted for the acquisition of ~ 
truth/and to this I ask your serious attention. Thought, _ 
fhought, is the fundamental distinction of mind, and the 
great work of life. All that a man does outwardly, is 
but the expression and completion of his inward thought. 
“To ‘work effectually, he must think cléarly. To act 
nobly, he must think nobly. Intellectual force is a prin- - 
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nal element: of the soul’s life, and should be proposed 


| > by, ovely.. man as a principal end of his being. It is 


common‘ “distinguish between the intellect and the 


conscience; Bébveen the power of thought and virtugy 


ito say that virtuous action is worth more 
than »strong thinking. But we mutilate our nature by 
thys: ‘diawing lines between actions or energies of the 
soul, which are intimately, indissolubly bound together. 


“The head and the heart are not more vitally connected = ~' 
_ than thought and virtue. What is conscience but the 
_ highest actof the intellect? Do we not degrade it by 


making it-a mere feeling? Is it not something more? 
As -it not a wise discerneient of the right, the ‘holy, the 


good ? Take, away thought from:virtue, and what 


remains wortlfy of a man? Is not high virtue,. more 


than blind instinct? Is it not founded on, and does it 
se ‘not include clear, bright perceptions of whaifis lovely and 
-* grand in character and action? Without power of 
thought, what we call. conscientiousness/or a desire to do. 


right, shéots out into, illusion; exaggeration, pernicious 


excess. The most cruel deeds:on-earth have been per- _ 
jpetrated in the name of conscience. have hated 


and murdered one another from a sense of duty. The 
worst frauds have taken the name of pious. Thought, 
intelligence is the dignity of a man, and no man is rising 
bug in proportion as he is learning to think clearly and 
forcibly, or directing the energy of his mind to the ac- 


quisition of truth. Every man, in whatsoever condition,. 


is to be a student. No matter what other vocation he 


- may have, his chief vocation is to fhink.. 


I say every man is to be a student, a thinker. This 
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Nature, society and 
/} subjects for thoughtgand the nfan who collects, con- ** 
 centrates, employs his faculties An any of these 
forthe purpose of getting the/ truth, is so far a student, 
thinker, or philosopher, a to the dignity of 
/y aman. -It is timg that w “Limit, to . professed 
scholars, the titles of ‘aiitoen, philosophers. ‘Whoever’ 
seeks truth with an earnest mind, . no matter when or 
how; belongs to the school of intellectual men. 

In a loose sense of the word, alk nggn-inay be said to 
think ; that is, a succession of ides “notions, passes 
through their minds. from morniag ; but‘im as 


re as this succession is passive, undireéted or governed A; 
oiily » by accidents and outward impulse; tt: has little 
~~ more claini to dignity than the experience ‘of the brute, | 
AY who } receifes,, with like passiveness, sensatioy.* from’ 
abroad his’workin 1g hours. Such thought, 


thought it ‘miay: be called, having no aim, is as useless, — 
thévision of-an eye,whith, rests on nothing ; whith 
flies without~ pause over earth and sky, and of conse- 

quence receives no distinct image. Thought, in its.true 


sense, is an energy of intellect. In thought, the mind 
** not only receives impressions er suggestions from with- 
out or within, but re-acts upon them, collects its atten- 


tion, concentrates its forces upon them, breaks. them up 
and anal¥zes themylike a living laboratory, and then, ei 


traces their connections and 


3 does not mean,{that he is to shut himéelf within four 
7 walls and bend body and mind ovér books. Men 
| thought before books were written,/and some of the 
combin) 
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The universe in which we live.was plainly meant by » 
-God to stir up such thought as has now been described. 
It is full of difficulty and mystery, and can only be pene- 
trated and unravelled by the concentration of the intel- 
lect. Every object, even the simplest in nature and™ 
society, every event of lifeis made up of various aie- ~ , 
ments subtly bound togetheyy, fo that to understand, 
any thing we must reduce it from its complexity, to its 
parts and principles, and examine their rela ie toone 4 J 
another. Nor is this all. Every thing,which enters 4 , 
) the mind not only contains a depth of mystery in itself, 
* but is connected by a thousand ties with all other things. 
The universe is not a disorderly, disconnected heap, 
but a beautiful whole, stamped throughout with unity, 
so as to be an image of the One Infinite Spirit. Noth- 
ing stands alone. All things are knit together, each ex~- 
sting for all and all for each. The humblest. 
infinite connections, The vegetable, which you saw on. 
your table to day, came to you from the first plant 
which God’ made to grow on the earth, and was. the 
product of the rains and sunshine of six thousand Years. 
Such a universe’ demands thought to be’. understood ; 
and we are placed in it to think, to put fortlt the power 
within, to look beneath the surface of things, to look . _ 
heyond particular facts and events to their causés — 
; , their reasons and ends, their mutual influences, ‘ 
eir divenitien and resemblances, their proportions and — 
armonies, and the general laws which bind them to- 
gether. This is what I mean by thinking, and by such “7 
thought the mind rises to a dignity, which humbly re-, , 
__ ‘presents the greatness of the Divine intellect ; that is, 


it rises more and more to consistency of views, to broad 
general principles, to universal truths, to glimpses of the 
order and harmony and infinity of the.-Divine system, 
and thus to a deep, enlightened venerdtion-of the Infin- 
ite Father. Do not be startled, as if I were holding 
out an elevation of mind utterly. to be despaired of; - 
for all thinking, which aims honestly and earnestly to 
see things as they are, to see them:in their connections, 
and tosbring the loose, coriflicting:ideas of the mind 
into consistency and harmony, ‘all such thinking,no mat- , . ; 
ter in what sphere, is an approach to: the dignity of 
which I speak. You. are capable of the thinking 
which I recommend. ‘You have “all practised it ina 
degree. The child, who. casts: at inquiring eye on a 
ew toy,and breaks it to -piecesy that he may discover 
the mysterious cause of- its movements, has begun the 
~~ =work of which speak; Has begiin to be a philosopher, 
‘begun to penetrate ‘the unknown; to seek consist- 
‘A 5 eney and harmony of thoughty and lethim goonas he 
_ has ‘begun, and. take it one great business of life to 
as “inquire into the. -elements, connections and reasons of + 
whatever-hetwitnésses 1 in his own breast, or in society, or 
in outWard naire, and, be his condition what it may, 
hewill'tise by“degrees to a freedom and force of thought, 
toa ‘d d tinity af views, which will be to him an 
“inward revelation’ ‘and promise of: the great- 
| _  ness-for- which created. 
Yoii'will obsérve, thattin-Speaking of of thought 
| he elevation’ofthe labourer and of every hyman being, 
wet 1 Mare continually supposed: this force to be exerted for 


of aequiring froth. . Ebeg you never to lose 
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sight of this motive, for it is essential to intellectual dig- 
| me “Force of thought may be put forth for other pur- 
| zou to amass wealth for selfish gratificationf, to give 
ividual power over others, to blind others, to weave 
a web of sophistry, to cast a deceitful lustre on vice, to 
make the worse appear the better cause. But energy 
of thought, sO employed, is suicidica]. The intellect, in 
‘becoming:a pander. to vice, a tool of the passions, an ad- 
vocate of lies, becomes not only degraded, but diseased. 
It loses the capacity of distinguishing truth from false- 
hood, good from evil, right from wrong ; it Becomes as — 
worthless as an which cannot distinguish between 
_ colors or forms. ‘ Wo to that. mind which wants the love 
oftruth! For want of this, genius has become a scourge 
/7 ‘o the world; its breath a poisonous exalation, its bright- 
ness a seducer into paths of pestilence and death. ‘Truth 
is the light of the Infinite Mind, and the image of God 
in his creatures. Nothing endures but truth. The 
_. dreams, fictions, theories men would substitute for it, 
: soon die. Without its gpidance effort is vain, and hope 
,baseless. Accordingly /the love of truth, a deep thirst 
for it, a deliberate purpdse to seek it and hold it fast, may 
_ be considered as the fery foundation of human culture 


‘die for it. 
sure with 


t the labouring man: be imbued in a mea- 


is spirit; let him Jearn to regard himself as — 
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and dignity. Frecious as thought is, the loye truth 
/s is still more precio for without it, thought wanders and 
li * wastes .itself, and/precipitates men into guilt and misery. 
1 ‘There is no gregter defect in education and the pulpit, 
: than that they/ inculcate so little an impartial, earnest, 
4 reverential love of — a readiness to = to live and 


= 


iol wos endowed with the power of thought, for the very end of : 
— acquiring truth ; let him learn to regard truth as more Aye 
ag ; 4; precious than his daily bread/and the spring of true and | 
fhe: oe perpetual elevation is touched within him. He has: 
i begun to be a man; he becomes ‘one of the elect 6f * 
at his race. Nor.do I despair of this elevation of the la-— 
| borer. Unhappily little, almost nothing has been done 
X;, ad yet.t0 inspire either rich or poor with the love of truth 
for its own sake, or for the life and.inspiration and dig- — 
nity it gives to the soul. ‘The prosperous have-as litte 
of it as the labouring mass. I think indeed that the 
A) Spirit of luxurious fashionable life is more hostile to it 
than the hardships of the poor. Under.a wise culture 
this spirit may be awakened in all classes, and wherever 
awakened, it will.form philosophers, successful and noble 
thinkers. ‘These remarks seem to me particularly im- 
portant, as showing how intimate a union subsists between 
_ the moral and intellectual nature, and how both must 
work together from the beginning. All humag: culture | 
‘ests on a moral foundation, on a impartial, disinterested 
spirit, on a willingness to make sacrifices to .the: truth. 
Without this moral power, mere force of thought ‘avafis 


nothing towards our elevation. 
Iam aware that I shall be told that the work of 


thought which I have insisted on is difficult, that to col- 
lect and concentrate the mind for the truth is harder than 
to toil with the hands. | Be itso. But are we weak 
enough to hope’ to rise without tail/ Does any man, ¢ 
labourer or not, expect to invigorate body or “ind 
without strenuous effort? Does not the child grow and 
get strength by throwing a degree of hardship-and. vehe- 
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what he does, and can explain the changeg which fall SS 


mence and conflict into his very spo 


a strong interest turn difficulty into pleasure? Let the 
love of truth, of which I have spoken, be awakened, and 


obstacles in the way to it will whet, not discouragg, the A > 


mind, and inspire a new delight into its acquisition. 

I have hitherto spoken of @érce of Shought in general. 
‘My. views will be given more completely and distinctly, 
by considering, next, the objects on which this force is to 
be exerted. These may be reduced to two classes, 


our eyes, and the spiritual world. The working man is 
particularly called to make matter his study, because his 


business is to work on it, and he works more wisely, | 


A) 


effectually, cheerfully and honourably,in proportion as 
he knows what he acts upon, knows the laws and forces 
of which he avails himself, understands the reason of 


Does not life 
‘without difficulty become insipid and joyless? Cannot 


latter, and find the physical world which falls under 5 


under his eye, ‘Labour becomes a ney thinggwhen , 9 


thought is thrown ever it, when the mind kiege pace 
with the hands. Every farmer should study chemistry, 
so as to uderstand the elementsy or ingredients, which 
enter into soils, vegetation, and manures, and the laws 
according to which they combine with and are loosened. 
from one another. So the mechanic should under, 


‘stand the mechanic powers, the laws of motion, and the 


history and composition of the: various substances which 
he works. Let me add, that the farmer and the me- 


_ chanic should cultivate the perception of beauty. 


What a charm and new value might the farmer add to 
his — and cottage, were he a man of ~ a 
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product of the mechanic, be it great or small, a house 
or a shoe, is worth more, some times much more, if he 
can succeed in giving it the grace of proportions In 

France, it is not uncommon to teach drawing to me- 
chanics, that they may get a quick eye and a sure hand, 
and may communicate to their attraction of 
beauty. Every man should aim to™mpart this perfec- 
tion to his labours. ‘The more of Mind we carry into 
toil, the better. Without a habit of thought, a man 
works more like a brute or machine, than like a man. 

_ With it his soul is kept alive amidst his toils. He 
learns to fix an observing eye on the processes of his 
trade, catches hints which abridge labour, gets glimipses 
of. important discoveries, and is sometimes able to per-— 
feét his art... Even now, after all the miracles of inven- 
tion which honour our age, we little suspect what im- 
provements of machinery are to spring from spreading 
intelligence and natural science among workmen. 

But I do not stop here. Nature is to engage our 
Mforce of thought, not simply for the aid which the 
knowledge of it gives in working, but for a higher end. 
Nature should be studied for its own sake, because so 
wonderful a work of Godgbecamee impressed with his ceée 

perfection, becagfte radiant with” beauty, and grandeur, 
and wisdom and beneficence. A labourer like every 
other man is to be liberally educated, i.e. he is to get 
knowledge not only for his bodily subsistence, but for 
the life and growth and elevation of his mind. Am I 

, asked,whether I expect the labourer to traverse the | 
circle of the, physical sciencesy Certainly not ; 
nor do I expect the merchant, or the lawyer, or preach- 
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er, todo it. Nor is this at all necessary to elevation of 
Som. The truths of phfical science, which give gr-at-.Y 
est*dignity to the mind, are those general laws of the 
creation, which it has required ages to unfold, but which 
an activ: mind bent on self-enlargem ,m yso far gf -¥ 
- study and comprehend, as to interpret fhe changes of 
? nature perpetually taking place around us, as to see in 
| all the forces of the universe the workings of one Infi- 
nite Power, and in all its arrangements the manifesta- 
tion of one unsearchable wisdom. 
And this leads me to observe the second great object 
on which force of thought is to be exerted, and that is 
‘ Ss Mind, fpirit, comprehending under this word, God and all 
a his int ‘ligent off ping. This is the subject of wha are 
called the metaphysical and moral sciences. _ hs is the 
grand field for thought ; for the outwardmaterial world is 
the shadow of the spiritual, and made to minister to it. 
This study is of vast extent. It comprehends theology, 
metaphysics, moral philosophy, political science, history, 
literature. This is a formidable list, and it may seem 
to include a vast amount of knowledge, which is ne- 
cessarily placed beyond the reach of the labourer. But 
it is an interesting thought, that the key to these vari- 
ous sc enc:s is given to every human being in his ow 1 
neture. so that they are peculiarly accessib'e to um 
that I pet my ideas of God, of m= fe’ 
creatures, of the deeds, suffering, motives, whicn ma::> 
up universal history? I comprehend all these from 
the consciousness of what passes in my own soul. ‘The 
mind within me is a type, representative of all others, 
. and therefore 1 can understand all. Whence come my 
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38 been thought and written in regard to the spiritual na- 


ture, not that a. should become an Encyclopedia, 
a but that the GrvetJd as in which all discoveries termi- 
gy nate, which sum up all sciences, which the philosopher 

f) extracts from infinite details, may be comprehended and 


a felt. It is not the quantity, but the quality of knowl- 
edgegwhich determines the mind’s dignity. A man of 
immense information may, through the want of large 


rq and comprehensive ideas, be far inferior in intellect to a 
as labourer, who, with little knowledge, has yet seized on 
a great truths. For example, I do not expect the la- 
ie - __ bourer to study theology in the ancient languages, in the 
One * writings of the Fathers, in the history of sects, &c. &c.; 
. nor is this needful. All theology, scattered as it is 
i _ through countless volumes, is sums@ed up in the idea of 
- God; and let this idea shine bright and clear in the 


o labourer’s soul, and he has the essence of theological 
libraries, and a far higher light than has visited thou- 


a sands of renowned divines. A great mind is formed by 

F a few great ideas, not by an infinity of loose details. 

Ihave’ known very learned mengwho seemed to me verya 
ie poor in intellect, because they had no grand thoughts. _ 


What avails that a man has studied ever so minutely the 

histories and Romejf the great flea of Free- 

dom, and Beauty, and Valdir, and Spiritual Energy 

have not been kindled by the§grecords into living fires _f 

in his soul. The illumination of an age does not con- 

sist in the amount of its knowledge, but Yn the broad @ 

ae and noble’ principles, of which that knowledge is the 
undation and inspirer. The truth is, that the most 

aborious and successful student is confined in his Te- 
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searches to a very few of God’s works ; but this limited 
knowledge of things may still suggest universal laws, 


broad principles, grand ideas, and these elevate the mind. | 


There are certain thoughts, principles, ideas, which by 
their nature, rule over all knowledge,which are intrinsi- 
cally glorious, quickening, 
eternal, and with these I desire to enrich the mind of the 
labourer and of every human being. 

To illustrate my meaning, let me give a few examples 


of the freat Aicas which belong to the study or science ~ 
the grandest, the » 
most comprehensive is the idea of Godg gthe~yhrent § 


of min course, the first of th 


ipind, the Primitive and Anfinitep fatelligence. Every 


mans elevation is to be measured firstp and chiefly by his 
conzeption of this Great Being ; and to attain a just, and 
vright, and quickening knowledge of 
wiv ofthought. In truth, the great egd of the universe, 


earnest, patient, laborious thou 
tis Infinite™Being as he is, to rise 
notions of the Divinity, which rush/in upon us from our 
passions, from our selfish partialitigs, and from the low- 
minded .world around us. ‘Therf is one view of God 
particularly suited to elevate us 
hin as the ‘‘ Father of “our spifitss’ as having created 
us with great powers to grow uj to perfectiongas having 
ordained all outward things, tg minister to the progress 
of the soul ; as always presenf to inspire and strengthen 
us, to wake us up to inward/life, and to judge, and to 
rebuke our wron ingpas king with parental joy on 
our resistance of degiring to communicate himself 


I mean the view of — 


Ne 


l-comprehending, 


7 


’ ‘{ yovelation, of life is to develope in Ys the:idea of God, 
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to our minds forever. This one idea, expanded in the 
breast of the labourer, is a germ of elevati 
than all science, no matter how extensi 
which treats only of outward finite things. It places 
him in the first rank of human bein You hear of 
great theologians. He only deservey the name, be his 
condition what it may, who has by fhought, and obedi- 
ence, purified and enlarged his congeption of God. | 

| From the idea of God, I procged to another grand 
one, that of fian, of human natyrePand this should be 
ght. Few men know 
ow his clothes, his com- 


or profound, 


the object of serious, intense th 

as yet what a man is. They 
plexion, his property, his rank/his follies and his outward 

life. But the thought of hf inward being, his proper 
humanity, has hardly dawfed on multitudes ; and yet 

who can live a man’s life, does not know what is the 
distinctive worth of a human bein It is interesting to 
observe, how faithful men generally are to their idea of 
aman; how they act up to it. Spread the notion, that 
courage is true manhood, and how many will die rather 
than fall short of that standard ; and hence, the true idea 

of a man brought out in the labourer’s mind, elevates him 
above every other class who may want it. Am I asked 

_ for [my conception of the dignity of a human beings I 

ye , mould say,that it consists, first, in that spiritual principle, 
fr called sometimes the feason, sometimes the Zonscience, 
which rising above what is local and temporary, discerns 
immutable truth, and,everlasting right; which in the 
midst of things, conceives of ; which 
is, universal and impartial, standing i in direct opposition to 
selfish orinedples of human nature ; which 
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precious as myself and his rights as sacred as my own ; 
which commands me to receive all truth however it may 
war with my pride, and to do all justice however it may 


conflict with my interest ; and which calls me to rejoice’ 


with love in all that is beautiful, good, holy, happy 
in whatever being their attributes may be found. This 
principle is a ray of Divinity inman. We do not know 
what man is, till something of the celestial grandeur of 


thifprinciple in the soul be discerned. There is another 


grand view of man, included indeed in the former, yet 
deserving distinct notice. He is a fee being fcreated 
to act from a spring in his ewn hgest, to form himself 
and to decide his own destiny ; £onnected intimately 
with nature, but not enslaved to if; connected still more 
strongly with God, yet not englaved even to the Di- 
vinity , but having pewer to rend¢r or withhold the service 


due to his Creator ; encompasged by a thousand warring 


forces, by physical elements which inflict pleasure and 
pain, by dangers seen and unfge 
tempting, sinful world, yet eydued by God with power to 
contend with all, to perfect fimself by conflict with the 
very forces which threaten fo overwhelm him. Such is 
the idea of aman. Happy he in whom it is unfolded 
by earnest thought. 
_ Had I time I should he glad to speak of other great 
ideas belonging to the gcience of mind, and which sum 
up and give us, in one/bright expression, the speculations 


of ages. The idea gf fuman dife, of its true end and 
> greatnessfthe idea o 
, Cc gooup e idea of liberty, which is the highest thought 


e, as the absolute and ultimate 
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of political science, and which’ by its intimate presen 
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the minds of the peoplg; is the chief spring of | 

: country’s life and greatngés,—all these might be enlarged } 
on, and I might shew how these may be awakened in 
the labourer, and him an elevation which. many 
who are above labour want. But, leaving all these, 
i, will only refer to another, one-ef the most important re- 4 
sults of the science of mind, and which the labdurer, in 
ri common with every man, may, and should recgive, and ‘ 
g, Should strengthen by patient thought. It is that of his 

At g portance as an  padividual. He is to understand that 4 
he has a value, not as. belonging to a community, and 
céntributing to a general good, which is distinct from him- 
| : self, but on his own account. He 1s not a mere part of pi 
amachine. Ina machine the are useless pbut as yh 
~~ eonducing to the end of the whole, for which aldne- they 
| subsist. Notsoaman. He is not simply amedas,but 


an end, and exists for his own sake, for the unfolding o: 
his nature, for his own virtue and happiness. True, he — 
is to work for others, but not servilely, not with a broken 
spirit, not so as to degrade himself; he is to work for 


~ 


others from a elf-regard, from principles of justice Nf 
benevoleyce, and in the exercise of a free will and 
y intelligence, Qy which his own character is perfected. 
His individugl dignity, not derived from birth, from suc- 4% 
alth, from outward show, but consisting in 


ible principles of his sou Phis ought to 
I 


habitual consciousness. “ I do -not po 
thetorically/or use the cant of rhapsodists, but I utter my ) 
calm, deliferate conviction, when I say, that the labourer a 
ought to fegard himself with a self-respect, unknown to “i fe 


Lice 


en 
A 
ng the proudest monarch who rests on outward rank, 
| 


“ae Thave now illustrated what I mean ie the grea t facas 5 
which exalt the mind. worth and power cannot 
be exaggerated. They are the mightiest influences on — 
earth. One great thought breathed into a man may reé- ) 
generate him. ‘Th: idea of freedom in ancient and -f- 
modern republics; the idea of fnspiration in various reli- 
gious sects, the idea offmmortality, how have the tri- 4 ae 
winged over worldly interests ! How many heroes and 
marty.’s have they formedg Great ideas are mightier 
than the passions. .'To awaken them is the highest office 
of education. As yet it has been little thought of. 
The education of the mass of the people has consisted — 
in giving them mechanical habits, in breaking them to 
current usages and modes of thinking, i in teaching re- 
ligion and morality as traditions. - It is time that a ra- 
tional culture should take place of the mechanical ; that 
men should learn to act more from ideq and principle, J nee | 
and less from blind impulse and undiscerning imitation. 
Am I met here by the constantly recurring objection, 
_ that such great thoughts as have now been treated of, 
are not to be expected in the multitude of men, whose 
means of culture are soconfined. To this difficulty I 
shall reply in the next lecture; but I wish to state a 
fact, or law of our nature, very cheering to those who, 
with few means, still pant for generous improvement. It 
Po thys that great ideas come to us less from outward, 
direct, laborious teaching, than from. indirect influences, 
and from the native working of our own minds/ so ‘hat ¢ 
-» those,who want the outward apparatus for extens ve 
learning, are not cut off from them. Thus laborious 
teachers may instruct us for years in God, and virtue, and 
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who is thrown in our path at some susceptible season of ° | 
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he beginning; whilst a look, a tone, an act of a 
w creatureywho is kindled by a grand thought, and 


op: and we may remain nearly as ignorant of them ~ 


life, will do much to awaken and expand this thought ‘ 


within us. It is a matter of experieneg that the greatest a | 
JW ideas often come to us,when right- and—epen~ 


hearted, we know not how. They flash on us as lights 


from heaven. A man seriously given to the cultire of 


his mind in virtue and truth, finds himself under better 


teaching than that of wan. Revelations of his own soul, : 


of God’s intimate presence, of the grandeur of the crea- 


, _ tion, of the glory of disinterestedness, of the deformity 
of wrong doing, of the dignity of universal justice, of the 


might of moral principle, of the immutdbleness of truth, 
of immortality, and of the inward sources of happiness ; 


these revelations, awakening a thirst for something high- 
er than he is or has, come of themselves to a humble, 
self-improving man. Sometimes a common scene in 


nature, one of the common relations of life, will open 
itself to us with a brightness and pregnancy of meaning 
unknown before. Sometimes a thought of this kind 
forms an era in life. It changes the whole future course. 


od It is a new creation gnd these great ideas are not con- 


fined to men of any classy fhey are communications of 
the Infinite Mind to all minds which are open to their 


/3 sev tg and labor is a far better condition for their re- 


ception than luxurious or fashionable life. It is even 
- better than a studious life, when this fosters vanity, pride, 
and the spirit of jealous competition. A childlike sim- 
plicity attracts these revelations more than a selfish cul- 
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ture of intellect, however far extended, — Perhaps a cau- 
tion should be added to these suggestions. In speaking | 
of great ideas, as ‘sometimes springing up of themselves, 
as sudden illuminations, I have no thought of teaching, ) 
that we are to wait for them passively, or to give up our 
minds unthinkingly to their control. We must prepare 
ourselves for them by faithfulness to our own powers, by 
availing ourselves of all means of culture within our. 
reach; and what is more, these illuminations, if they 
come, are not distinct, complete, perfect views, but 
glimpses, suggestions, flashes, given us, like all notices 
and impressions from the outward world, to be thought 
upon, to be made subjects of patient reflection, to be 
brought by our own intellect and activity into their true — 
connection with all our other thoughts. A great idea, 
without reflection, may dazzle and bewilder, may destroy 

r the balancf and proportion of the mind, and impel to 
dangerous’excess. It is to awaken the free, earnest eX-— 


ertion of our powers, to rouse us froma passiveness to ac- 2, 
ana life, that inward inspirations, and the teachings 
Oo nature/are accorded to the mind. 
I have thus spoken at large of that Force of Thought 
which the labourer is to seek as his true elevation} and /* ; 
I will close the subject with observing, that on what- } 
ever objects, or for whatever purposes this force may 4 
__ be exerted, one purpose should be habitually pre- e, 
~ dominant, and that is, to gain a larger, clearer compre- “4 
_ hension of all the duties of life. Thought cannot take 4 
- to wide a range ; but its chief.aim should be to acquire t 
and brighter perceptions of the Right and the 
_ Good, in every relation and condition in which we may 
A 
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be placed. Do nof imaginegthat 1 am here talking aye 
professionally or sliding Net y, by the force of 
habit, into the tone ff the pulpit. The subject of Duty: 
belongs equally to all professions and all conditions. _ If 
were as wise to thik of living without breathfor of-see- 
ing without light, fas to exclude moral and religiqus 
a principle from th¢ work of self-elevation. And I say 
this,, because yoy are’ in: danger of mistaking mere 
knowledge for infprovement. Knowledge fails of its 
best end, when it/does not minister to a high virtue. I 
do not say that are never to think, read, or study 
but for the express purpose of learning’ our duties. The 
mind must not be tied down by:rigid rules. Curiosity, 
amusement, natural tastes may innocently direct read- 
ing and study to a certain extent. Even in these 
cases, however, we are bouwd to improve 
morally as well as intellectually, by seeking truth an 
rejecting falsehood, and‘by watching against the taint 
which inheres in almost all human productions. What 
avails intellectual without moral power? How little 
does it avail us to study the outward world, if its great- ~ 
ness inspire no reverence of its. Author, if its beneficence’ 
awaken no kindred love towards our fellow creatures ? 
- How little does it avail us to study history, if the past 
dp hot help. us to comprehend the dangef and duties 
/3 of the present if frem the sufferings of those who have 
gone before us we do not learn how to improve, and. 
from their great and good deeds teem to act nobly; if 
‘the developement of the human heart, in different ages 
and countries, do not give us a better knowledge of our- 
selves ? little does seeenties benefit us,. if the 
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the testimonies to disinterestedness and ‘rectitude, with 
which it abounds, do not incite and guide>ses 
action? How little substan- 
tial good do we derive from poetry and tlie fine arts, if 


a? the beauty,which delights the imagination, do not warm 


dind refine the heart, and raise us to the love and admi- 
ration of what is fair, and perfect, and lofty in character 
and life? Let our studies be as wide as our condition 
will alloX} but let this be the highest aim, to instruct 4 OP 
us ingduty and tawe happiness, in the perfection of our 
, in the true use of life, in the best direction of 
power, Then is the culture of intellect an un- 
ixed good, when it is sacredly used to enlighten the 
onscience, to feed the flame of generous sentiment, to 
perfect us in our common employments, to throw a 
grace over our common actions, to make us sources of 
innocent cheerfulness and centres of holy influence, and 
to give us courage, taeueht, strength, stability amidst 
the sudden changes/and sore temptations and trials of 


life. 
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| 

| employment, by ‘his daily engagement in manual toil. 

I now come to consider the objections which spring up 

| AD in many minds,whep such views of the labaurer’s des- 

tiny are given. ‘This is qur second head. 

ay Fist, it will be objected that the labouring multitude 

cannot command a varie of books, or spend much 
time in reading ; and how Se can they gain the force of 
thought, and the great ideas.which were treated of ingg 


the former lecture’ ‘This grows outof the _ 
a prevalent disposition to confound intellectual improver 

| f ment with hook-learning. Some seem to think, that 4 
there is a kind of magic in a printed page, that types. 
give a higher knowledge than can be gained from other 


sources. Reading is consideretras the royal toad to in- 
tellectual eminence. This prejudice I have virtually 
set aside in my previous remarks; but it has taken so 

| strong a hold of many as to need some consideration. I 
shall not attempt to repel the objection by deciying 
| | books. ‘Truly good books are more than mines to these — 
bo who can understand them. They are the woe 


be enough to quicken thought and 
The greater men have not been 


of the great souls of past times. Genius is not 
$ balmed in them, as is sometimes said, but lives i 
perpetually. But we need not many books to.ans 
the great ends of reading. A few.are better tifa man: 
and a little time given to a faithful studyofhe.fow wi 


= | ‘ 
learning commonly gathered from/books is of less worth 
than the truths we gain from experience and reflection. | 
Indeed, most of the knowledgf from reading in tWese / 
\ Clalecz 
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days, being acquired with little mental action, and sel-— 
dom or never reflected on and turned to use,is very | 
much a vain show. Events stirring the mind to ear-_ | a 
nest thought and vigorous application of its resources, do | 
vastly more to elevate the mind, than most of our 
studies at the present time. Few of the books, read =. 
among us, deserve to be read. Most of themshave no =< 
principle of life, as is proved by the fact, that they die =... => - 
the year of their birth. They do.not come from think- 
ing, and how can they awaken thoughtf “A great pro- 
portion of the reading éf this. city is useless, I bef almost 
said pernicious. I should'be sorry to see our labourers 
exchanging their toils for the“reading of many of our 
young ladies and young gentlemen, who look on the in 
tellect as given them for amusement, who read, as they 
visit, for amusement, who discuss no great truth and 
put forth no energy of thooght on.the topics which fly — 
through their minds. ‘With this insensibility to the 
dignity of the intellect, and this frittering-away of the® | 
mindf on superficial : Teading, I see not with what face £Y 
-¢ they can claim supériority to the labouring mass, who ae 
certainly understaiéd one thing thoroughly, that is, their 
own business, and who are doing something useful for oo 
themselves’ and their fellow creatures. The great use 
of books is,, ) Fouse us to thoughtyto turn uS to ques- 
tions which great men have been working on for agesg ° — 
to furnish us with materials for the exercise of judgment, ? 
imagination and moral feelin gyto breathe into us a moral 
:life from higher spirits than cur own; and this benefit 
of books may be enjoyed by those whe have not much 


time for retired study. 
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It must not be forgotten, by tiie lie despair ofthe 
labouring classes because they cannot live ia iter, 
that the highest sources of truth, light-and elevation of 


‘mind, are not libraries, but our inward and outward ex-_ 


perience. Human life, with its..joys and sorrows, its 
burdens and alleviations, its crimes and virtues, its deep 
wants, its solemn changes, and its retributions/ 
always pressing on us; what a library is this? and who 


may not study it? Beery human being is a volume, 2 
worthy -to be studied. books which cisculate; most | 
' freely through the community, are those which give fas 


pictures of human life. How much more improving is 
the original, did we know how to ‘read it? The la- 


bourer has this page always open before ow d and, still Jy “2 


more, the labourer is every day writing a volume more 


full of instruction than all human productions: ;-1 mean, 


his own life. No work of the most exalted genius 


“ean teach us so much as the revelationg of human na- 


ture in the secrets of our own souls, in the workings of 
our own passions, in the operations of our own intelli- 


yence, in the retributions which follow our own good 


and evil deeds, in the dissatisfaction with the present, 
in the spontaneous thoughts and aspirations, which 


form part of every man’s biography. The study of our 
own history from. childhood, of all the stages of our - 


developement, of the ‘good and bad influences Ww 


have beset us, of our mutations: of feeling and pineal 


and of the great current which is setting. us towards fu- 
ture happiness ; this is a study to make us 
nobly wise ; ang who a us has not access to this foun- 
tain of eternal Aruth ? siti not the labourer study and 
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understand the pages which he is writing in his own A 

breast ? 

a In these remarks I have aimed to removej the false 

notion into which labourers themselves fall, }hat they 

% can do little towards acquiring force and fulness of 
“ thought, because in want of books. I shall n}xt turn 

.. to prejudices more confined to other classes. very SA ) 

common one is, that the pany, are not to be called to 1 

think, study, improve their minds, because afew are fe i 

tended by God to do their thinking for them. / Provi- 

dence it is saidraises up superior minds, whose office {“ 

it4s-to discover ‘truth for the rest of the race. Think- : ee 

ing’and manual toil are not meant fo go together. The . 7 

division of labour is a great law of'nature. One man 

is to serve society by his head, another by his hands. 

Let each class keep to its proper worké These doc- / ine Ts 

tines I protest against. I deny to any individual or . 

class this monopoly of thought. Who among men can i 


show God’s commission to think for his brethren,to 
shape passively the intellect of the mass, to stamp his -, = = 
own image on them as if they were wax As well $ | : i 


, might a fewclaim a monopoly of light and air, of seeing ‘ 

and breathing, as of thought. Is not the intellect as 

Ae universal a gift as the organs of sight and respiration ? i 

* \ Is not truth as freely spread abroad as the atmosphere ‘ 

‘oe or the sun’s rays? Can we imagine that God’s highest hi 

ee gifts of intelligence, imagination and moral power, were : 
ki bestowed, to provide only for animal wants? to be de- — 

nied the natural means of growth, which is action? :. 

to be starved by drudgery? Were the mass of men ae 


made to be monsters? to grow only in a few organs 
and faculties, and to pine away and shrivel in others? : 
: or were they made to put forth all the powers of men, 
4 especially the best and most distinguishing? No man, 
ze not the lowest, is al] hands, all bones and muscle. The 
mind is more essential to human nature, and fore en- 
during than the limbs, and was this made top@ dead? ae 
Is not thought the right and duty of all? Is not C ag 
“truth alike precious to all? Is not truth ‘the hatural 
. aliment of the mind as plainly as the wholesome grain 
“f is of the body? Is not themind adapted to thought, 
i as plainly as the eye to light, the ear to sound? Who — 
a dares to withhold it from its natural action, its natural iy 
@lement and joy? Undoubtedly some men are more 
_ gifted than others, and are marked out for more stu- 
na | dious lives. But the work of such men is not to do oth- _— 
va ers’ thinking for them, but to help them to think more & 
vigorously and effectually. -Great minds are to make 
others great. Their superiority is to be used, not to 
_ break the multitude to: intellectual vassalage, not to es- 
__. tablish over them a spiritual tyranny, but to rouse them 
a ‘from lethargy and to aid them to judge for themselves. 
: ... “The light and life which spring up in one soul are to be 
q ‘spread far and wide. Off all treasons against humanity, 
t | there is no one worse than his, who employs great intel- Be 
 Tectual force to keep down the intellect of his less 
favoured brother. 
It is sometimes urged by meme who consider the mul- fp 
titude as not intended to think, that at best they can f 
learn but little, and that this is likely to harm rather than ; 
to do them good. ‘A little learning,’ we are told ‘is 
| a dangerous thing.’ ‘ Shallow draughts’ of knowledge 
: | 
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Ff ‘are worse than ignorance. The mass of the people, it 
* _ ds said, can go to the bottom of nothing ; and the result 


of stimulating them to thought, will be the formation of 
a dangerous set of half thinkers. To this argument, I See, 
geply, first, that it has the inconvenience of proving too 
much; for, if valid, it shews that none of any class s ! 
ought to think. For who, I would ask, can go to the 
bottom of any thing ? Whose ‘ learning ’ is not ¢ little?’ 
Whose ‘ draughts’ of knowledge are not ‘shallow?’ 
Who of us has fathomed the depths of a single product 
of nature or a single event in history. Who of us is 
not baffled by the mysteries in a grain of sand? How 


&.. contracted the range of the widest intellect? But is : 
‘ our knowledge, because so little, of no worthy Are we /, | 
to despise the lessons which are taught us in. 
. _ of creation, in this narrow round of human experience, 7 
t _* because an infinite universe stretches around which we ' 


have no means of exploring, and in which t 
sun, and planets, dwindle to a point? Wes 
A , ber, that the known, however little it may be, is in har- 
nbay with the boundless unknown and a tep towards it. 


God is revealed in his smallest work 


A » Studied better ina a family than in th of the world. 


At reach of every who thirsts fgr truth and seeks it with | 
singleness of mind. 


Ye should remember too that the graveg may be 
{ * 
if gathered from a very narrow compasé of information. 
| as truly as in his 
Ideas, of which | have formerly gpoken, are within the | 
class are not now condemned /o.draughts of knowledge | 
coke 
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80 shallow as to merit scorn. Many of them know more 
of the outward world than all the philosophers of anti- 
quity ; and Christianity has opened to them se mysteries 
of the spiritual world, which kings and prophets were 
not privileged to understand. And are they, then, to 

be doomed to spiritual inaction, as incapable of weet 


‘thought ? 


It is sometimes said that the multitude may think On 


the common business of life, but not on higher subjects, 


readier means of 
_ history shows, is/he more likely to be led astray by 


and especially on religion. This, it is said, must be re- 
ceived on authority fr this, men in general can form 
no judgment of their own. But this is the last subje 

on which the individual should be willing to surveailog 
himself to.other’s dictation. In nothing has he so strong 
an interest. In nothing is it so important,that his mind and , y 
heart should be alive and engaged. {n nothing thas he 
for himself. In nothing, as 


such as assume ne office of thinking for him. Religion 
is a subject opén to all minds. Its great truths have 
their foundatiof in the soul itself, and their proofs sur- 
round us on 4ll sides. God has not shut up the evi- 
dence of his/ being in a few books, written in a foreign 
language, ani locked up in the libraries of colleges and 
philosophers; but has written his name on the heavens 
and on the/earth, and even on the minutest animal and » 


plant; an@ his word, taught by Jesus Christ, was not 


shore. 


given to geribes and lawyers, but taught to the poor, to 
the mass pf men, on mountains, in streets, and on the sea- 
| tme not be told that the multitude do actue 
ive religion on authority, or on the word of oth- 


4 


ers, reply, that a faith so received seems tq me of little 
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worth. The precious, the living; the effectual part¢ of i 
a poor man’s faith, is that.of which he sees the reasona- 
bleness and excellence ; that tawhich approves itself to < y 
his intelligence, his conscience, his heart; that.which 
answers to deep wants in his own soul, and of which he J 
. has the witness in his own inward and outward expes 
rience. All other parts of his belief, those which he 
takes on blind trust, and in which he sees no marks of — 
truth and divinity, do him little or no good. Too often | 
they do him harm, by perplexing his simple reason, by~ 
substituting the fictions and artificial systems of theolo- 
gians for the plain precepts of love, and justice, and 
_, ~ humility, and filial trust in God. As long as it was 
supposed that religion is to benefit the world by laying . 
| restraints, awakening fears, and acting as a partof the , 
3 systém of police, so long it was natural to rely on 
‘| authority and tradition as the means of its propagation ; 
i so long it was desirable to stifle thought and inquiry on | 
the subject. But now that we have learnt that the trUsa ? 
~ offfice of religion is to awaken pure and lofty sentiments, 
and to unite man to God by rational homage and en- 
lightened love, there is something monstrous in placing 
religion beyond the thought and the study of the mass ) 
of the human race. 
I proceed to another prejudice. It is objected, that 
A the distinction of fanks is essential to social order, and . , 
' that this will be sWept away by calling forth energy of +. ou) 
_ thought in all men. This objection, indeed ’though ex- 
 ceedingly insisted on in Europe, has nearly died out.» 
here; but still enough of it lingers among us to deserve . «3-4? 
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consideration. I reply, then, that it is‘a libel oti social 
: | order to suppose, that: it requires for its support the 
reduetion of the multitude of human ‘beings to ignorance 
and servility ; and‘ that it is a-libel on the Creator to 
suppose, that he requires as the foundation of communi-', » 
ties, the systematic depression of the majority of his 
intelligent offspring. The supposition: is too grossly 
unreasonable, too monstrous, to require laboured refuta- 
tion. I see no need of ranks, either for social order or 
me for any other purpose. A great variety of pursuits and 
oe - conditions is indeed to be desired. Men ought to fol- 
less Jow their genius, and to put-forth their powers in every 
ygeful and lawful way. Ido not ask for monotonous 
“world. We are far too monotonous now fh 
fashion, which is a pent of rank, 
_ the'free-expansion of men’s powers. Let us have the 
-gredtest diversity. of’ occupations. But this does not 
that there is a-need of splitting society int castes. 
ranks; orthat a certain number should arrogate supe- 
and stand apart from the-rest of men as a separate 
: Men may work in different departments of life,’ 
andr tecoghise their brothétly relation, and honour 
gs one: vaifotier, and hold friendly communion with one’ 
a | pager another. Undoubtedly, men will prefer as friends and 
age common associates, those with whom they sympathise: 
Baer most, But this is net to fomp a rank or caste. For 
Ve "example, the intelligent séék-out the intelligent’; the - 
5. pidtis; those who reverence God. ‘But suppose the in. 
teffeétual and the religious to cut themselves off by 
. somie-broad, visible distinction from the society, 
into 
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aranen to degrade: Bumran: natuns, ar: subvert 

finement of manners and taste in: te lawen lasses will 
necessarily keep them an interier- caste;,awext: though: alll 
political inequalities:be remevedf ackuowledge-: this: 
defect of manners in the muiltitfide, and‘ grant. that iw iss 

an obstacle to; with: the more improwed:, 

though offen: exaggerated.. But: this: is a. barrier which 

must and will’ yield to; the means of culture spread} 

through our community. ‘Fhis: evil is: not necessarily, 
associated with any condition. of human life. An: intel~ 

ligent traveller,* tells us, that in Norway, a country 
wanting many of our advaiitages, good manners: anal 
politeness are spread through all classes-of society ; an@. 

that the ‘ rough way of talking to and liying with:each f 
other, characteristic of the lower classes of suciety” im’ 
England, are not found: there.’ Not many centuries: 

ago, the intercourse of the highest orders in Europe was: 

sullied by indelicacy and fierceness; but.time has worn 

out these stains, and the same cause is now remoying:. 

what is repulsive among those who toil with their hands.. 

I cannot believe that coarse manners, boisterous conver- 

sation, slovenly negligences, filthy customs, surliness, 
indecency, are to descend ‘by necessity from generations: 

to generation in any portion of the community. I do 

not see,why neatness, courtesy, delicacy, ease and. de- 

ference to other’s feelings, may not be made the habits’. 

of the labouring multitude. A change is certainly gO 


* See Laing’s Travels in Norway. - 
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h fences of rank to be 4 


of manners ; suppose that the happiest gf all ages were 


the feudal,. when aristocracy was in its power and glory 7 J 


_ when the noble, superior to the laws, committed more 
murders in one year, than the multitude in twenty, 


Suppose it best for the labourer to live and die in ~ 


thoughtless ignorance. Allow all this, and that we have 


reason. to look with envy. on the pasty one thing is fe 


f plainf the past is gone, the feudal castle “is dismantled, 


the distance between classes greatly reduced.. Upfortu- _ 


nate as it may be, the people have begun to think, to 
ask reasons for what they do and sufferg, believe, and to 
call the past to account. Old spells are broken, old 
reliances gone. Men can no longer be kept down by 


best-that society should*rest on the depression of 
ps multifade, the multitude will no longer be quie 
when. they are trodden under foot, but ask falter 4 


or wrong, the people will think ; and is it not impor- 


inspired with the love of truth, and, instructed how to 
itf that they’should‘ be established “by “wise culture 


and be protected from scepticism and wild speculation 

by intercourse with enlightened and virtuous men. It 

is plain, that in the actual state of the world, nothing can 

avail us but a real improvement of the mass of the nea 

ple.. No stable enegton can be laid for us but in men’s 


| 


Be eantry, state robes, forms and shows. Allowing .it | 


for a reason.why they too may not have a share in~ 
social blessings. Such is the state of things, and we 
must make the best of what we cannot prevent. Right - 


tant that they should think justly y that they should be. 


in the great principles on which religion and society rest, 
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minds. as the trut/ is, it should be 

outward institutions cannot fiow secure tie. $ chtier. 

powef, than institutions ha¥ come play yanfong "us, 

judgment, the opinions, the feeh ings ofthe many gand 

3 Ay?! hopes of stability which do not rest on the progres of = 
i But a more serious objection than diy yet ered, J 

; to the intellectual elevation of fe labouring class, remains: 

4 to be stated. It is said ‘that the labourer ean gain 

7 subsistence for himself and his family, only by a degree 


of labour which forbids the usé of means of improvement. 

His necessary toils leave no time or strength for thought. 
Political economy, by showing that population outstrips 4 
the preans of improvement, irrepewe 


and moral culture, without starving his family , ma in 
‘poverishing the céramunity. Nature laid this heavy 
iz law-on the mass of the people, and itf/is idle to set up 
our theories; and dreameof improve against nature.’ 
‘ This objection applies. with greaf force to Europe, and 
is not without weight here. Buy it.does not, discourage 
me. reply, first, to this objéction, that it generally 
4 comes from a a suspicious sourge. It comes generally 

dfe at ease ; ewe think more 


bear all the burdens of life 
¥-should continue which secures 


af 


| 
f 
ence of ignorance and degradation on-the lagourer. He 
can live but for one end, which is to keep Mimself alive. 
little concern for the me 
/are willing that others s 
‘ud that any social ord 


them personal comfort ification. The selfish epi-. 


cure, and the thriving han of business easily discoverg 
a natural necessity u& that state of things, which accu- 
mulates on themselves all the blessings,-and on their 


neighbour all the evils of life. But no mancan judge 


what is good or necessary for the multitude, but he 


who feels for them, and whose equity and benevo- 


lence are shocked by the thought, that all advantages 
are to be monopolized by one set of men, and all disad- 
vantages by another. I wait for the judgment of pro- 
found thinkers and earnest philanthropists on this point, 
@ judgment formed after patient study of political econ- 
omy and human nature and human history ; nor even on 
stich authority shall I readily despair of the multitude of 

my race. 

In the next place,the objection under consideration is 


/ "very much a repetition of the old doctrine, that what has 


been must be ; that the future is always to repeat the 
past, and society to tread forever the beaten path. But 


_ can any thing be plainer, than that the present condi- 


tion of the world is peculiar, unprecedented? that new 


powers and new principles are at work? that the appli- 
eation of science to art is accomplishing a stupendous 
revolution ? that the condition of the labourer is in many 
places greatly improved, and his intellectual aids in- 
creased ? that abuses, once thought essential to society, 
and which seemed entwined with all its fibres, have been 
removed? Do the mass of men stand where they did a 
few centuries ago? And do not new circumstances, if 
they make us fearful, at the same time keep us from de- 


spair? The future, be it what it may, will not resemble _ 
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he reghave Zisen, and are still rising intellectually, d 


5 = _ that as yet no community has seriously set itself to the 


the past. The present has new elements, which must ae 
, work out new weal or wo. We have no right, then, on ae 
: _ the ground of the immutableness of human affairs, to i 
quench, as far as we have power, the hape of social | 
progress. 
Another consideration in to the objection, that. 
the necessary toils of life exclude improvement, may be ei 
drawn not only from general history, but from the expe- 
ience of this country in particular. The working classes" 


yet there are no signs: of starvation, nor are we becoming 
the poorest people on earth. By far the most interest- 
ing view of this country is the condition of the working | 
multitude. . Nothing among.us deserves the attention of 
the traveller so much, as the. force of thought and char- 
acter, and the self-respect awakened by our history and.’ 
institutions in the mass of the people. Our prosperous 
classes are much like the same classes abroad, though, as 
we hope, of purer morals ; but the great working mul- 
_ titude leave far behind them the labourers of other coun- 
tries. No man of observation and benevolence can 
converse with them, without being struck and delighted 
with the signs they give of strong and sound intellect — 
and manly principle. And who is authorized’ to, set 
- bounds to this pro _ Jn improvement the first steps 
are the hardest. The difficulty is to wake up men’s | By 
souls, not to continue their action. Eivery accession of. 
light and strength is a help to new acquisitions. 
Another consideration in reply to the objection is, — ) Cia 


work of improving all its members, so that what is : possi- a, 
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ing on among them in respect to manners. Let ts 
hope that it will be a change for the better; that they 


_ will-not adopt false notions of refinement ; that they 


will escape the servile imitation of what is hollow; and 
insincere, and the subsiitution of outward shows for 
genuine natwal courtesy. Unhappily they have but 


imperfect models on which -to form themselves. It is — 


not one class alone which needs reform in manners. 
We all need a new social intercourse, which shall 
breathe genuine refinement; which shall unite the 
two gteat elements of politeness, self-respect and a 


“delicate regerd to the rights and ieelings of others ; 


which shall be free without rudeness, and earnest with- 
out positiveness ; which shall be graceful yet warm- 
hearted; and in which, communication shall be frank, 
unlabou,ed, overflowing, through ihe absence of all 


assumption and pretence, and through the consciousness 


of being safe fiom heartless ridicule. This grand reform, 


‘whieh i trust is to come, will bring with it a happiness — 


littte known in social life ; and whence shall it come? 
The wise and disinterested of all conditions must con- 
tribute to i > aah I see not why the labouring classes 
may not take part in the work. Indeed, when 1 con- 
sider the greater sim plicity of their lives and their greater 


openness the spirit of Getianny; I am not s 


but that the ‘golden age’ of manners is to begin 
among are NOW of for their want ‘of 
refinement. 
in these remarks, I have given: the name of © prejudi- 
ces’ to the old opinions respecting rank, and respecting 
the need of keeping the people from much thought ; : 


but allow these opinions to have a a! in me 
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bréaké:the tie of common ‘human- 
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the <outward dbove‘the‘im 


ward, ‘the :matevidl above ‘the ‘spiritual ; because it 
_ Springs from and -cherishes:a:coritemptible pride in su- 


-perficial and transitory distinctions; ‘because it dlienates 


‘ity, and breeds jealousy, scorn and mutual illwwill. ‘Can 
this be needed to social-order? 

It is true that in countries where the .mass of the 
people are ignorant and servil, the existence of a high- 
er and a worshipped rank tends to keep them from out- 
tage. It infuses a sentiment of awe, which prevents 
«more or less the need of force and punishment. But it 
is worthy of remark, that the means of keeping order 
in one state of society, may become the chief excite- 
ment of.discontent and disorder in another, and this is 
qeculiarly true of aristocracy, or high rank. 
ages, this keeps the people down ; but when the people. 
by. degrees have risen to some consciousness of t 
rights and essential equality with the rest of the race, 
‘the awe of rank naturally subsides, and passes into sus- 
picion, jealousy, and sense of injury, and a disposition 
to resist. ‘The very ‘institution which: once restrained, 
now provokes. Through this process,the old woild is 
now passing. ‘The strange™ illusion, that a man, 

. ~scause he wears a garter or ribbon, or was born to # title, 
belongs to another race,‘is fading away ; and/, society 
must pass through a series of revolutions, silent or bloody, 
wntil a more natural order takes place of distinctions 
which grew originally out of foree. Thus aristocracy 

‘instead of giving order to. society, now convulses it. 

So impossible is it for arbitrary human ordinations per- 
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AY been made to/determine, how far liberal provision can*be 


made at on for the body and mind of the labourer. | 


ete solemnly, earnestly tofresolve 
problem, how the multitude of men May be 
The trial is to come: Still more, the multi- 


reduce it to reality. This great thought, however, is 
pening on thertt, and it is destined to work won- 
ders. From themselvés, their salvation must chiefly 
come. Little can be done for them by others, till a 
spring is totiched in their own breasts; and this being 
done, they cannot fail. The people, as history shows 
us, can accomplish miracles under the power of a great 
idea, How much have they often done and suffered. in. 
critical moments for country, for religion? The great- 
““tdéa of their own elevation is only beginning to unfold 
itself witha them, and its energy is not to be foretold. 
A lofty conception of this kind, were it once distinctly 
seized, would be a new life breathedinto them. Under 
this impulse they would create time and strength for 
~~ high calling, and would not only regenerate them- 
hut the community. 
“a. I am, not discouraged by the objection that the 
labourer, if eaeouraged to give time and strength to the 
elevation of his. mind, will starve himself and impoverish 


the country, when I consider the energy and efficiency a 


of Mind. The highest force in the universe is Mind. 
This created the heavens and earth. This has changed 


to be No experiment 


d resolved deliberately and solemnly : 
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the wilderness into fruitfulness, and linked distant coun- 
tries ina beneficent ministry"to one another’s wants: It 
is not to brute force, to physical strength, so much as to 
art, to skill, to intellectual and moral energy,. that men: 
owé their mastery over the world. It is mind which has 


conquered matter. To fear then that bY y calling forth & iF 


4 


people’s mind we shall impoverish an e the 
be frighten t a shadow. I believe zathat wit ie 
growth of intellectual and moral power in the community, 
its productive power will increase, that industry will be- 
come more efficient, that a wiser economy will accumu- 
late wealth, that unimagined resources of art and nature 
will be discovered. I believe that the means of living 
will grow easiemin proportion as a people shall become 
enlightened, self-respecting, resolute, and just. Bodily 
or material forces can be measured, but not the forces of 


-sout, nor can the results of increased mental energy. . 
be foretold. Such a community will tread down obsta- . 


cles now deemed invincible, and turn them into helps. 


The Inward moulds the Outward. The power of a 
people lies in,itg mind ; and this mind, if fortified and en- . 
larged, will brig: external things ‘into harmony with — 
itself. It willicreate-a.new world arvund it correspond- . 
o itself, If*however I err in this belief, se-. 
dltitude, 


rigg time and'means for improvement to the mu 


industry-and capital should become less productive, I 
still say, Jacrifice the wealth and not the mind of a peo- | 
ple. Nor-do I believe that the physical good of a com;,. 
munity would in this way be impaired. The diminution. 
of a country’s wealth occasioned by general attention to 
intellectual and moral culture, would be followed by very . 
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effects, from those which ‘an equal 
brought about by sloth, intempefance, 
igmorance. ‘There would be less production in. 
‘such a country, but.the character-and spirit of the peo- : 
-would effect a much more equal distribution of what 
Swould be produced ; and the happiness of a community 
depends vastly more an‘ the disibution than on the 
amount of its wealth. In thus speaking of the future, I 
do not claim any special prophetical gift:: "Asageneral 
rule no man is able te foretell distinctly/’the ultimate, 
permanent:results of any great social change. But as to 
the case'before us, we ought not.to. doubt. It is a part 
‘of religion to believes that by nothing cai country $0 
effectually gain. and lasting prosperity, 
the elevation of all classes of its citizens. ‘To question 
this séems an an approach ‘to crime. r 


The -pillared is rottenness x ‘ 


v. 
| 


~ And ‘earth’s base built on ‘stubble. 
Pi * Tam aware that in.reply to all that*has been said in 
faver*of the possibility of uniting-self-improvement with 


labour, discouraging facts may be’brought forward from 
4 daily experience. It may*be s said, that inthis coun- 
try,.under advantages unknown in’ lands, there is 
32 considerable number,on whom the burden of 
AN " presses very heavily, who-ean scarcely live with all 
% | their efforts, and who are cut-.off by their hard condi- 
tion from the means of ‘intellectual culture : if this take 
a. place now, what are we to expect hereaftef in a more 
crowded population. :I ackngwledge, we have a 
© \ «number of ate is exceed- 
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ingly to the education of the Anind ; but 
ae “this argument will lose much of its pow¢gr, when we. 
inquire into the causes of this evil. We all then see, 
‘that it comes not from outward necessity Afrom irresisti- 
4 -. ble obstacles abroad, but chiefly from the fault or igno- 
‘a rance of the sufferers themselves; so that the elevation 
f ‘ of the mind and character of the labourer tends directly 
to reduce if not remove the evil. . Qf consequence, 
§ | ef this elevation finds support in what is urged against it, 
leenfirmation of these views, allow me just to hint at 
at. «, the eauses of that depression of many labourers, which 
F : eee is said to show that labour and self-imprevement cannot 
go on together. 
First, hew-much of this depression is to be traced to 
What a great amount.of time,.asid strength, and 
S { ene money might multitudes gain for self-improvement, by a 
| strict strict Sobriety / That-cheap remedy, pure water, would, 


cure the chief evils in very many families of the igno- 
rant and poor. Were the sums, which are still lavished 
on ardent spirits, appropriated wisely to the elevation of 
the people, what a new world we should live in? In- > 
temperance not only wastes the eamnings,b ut the health 
and the minds of men. How many,‘were they to ex- 
changefwhat they call moderate drinking, for water, 
would be surprised to. Jearn, that they had been living ) 
under a cloud, in half-stapefaction, and would-become 
conscious of an’ intelleetual energy of which they had 
not before dreamed? Their labours would exhaust them 


and thus their inability to cultivate their high. nature 


less; and less labour would be needed for their support; _— | 
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class, above all men, have an 
temperance, and they ought 
who lives by scattering the 
drunkenness, not only as the 
* but as their own worst foe. 
In the next place, hw /much ‘of the depression of | | 
labourers, may be traced tof strict goonomy. The pros- 
perity of this country has produced a wastefulness, that ’ | 
has extended to the labouring multitude. A man here : 
Aytums with scorn from fare, that in many countries would | 
be termed luxurious. ‘It is, indeed, important that the 
standard of living in all Classes should be high ; that is, | 
it should include the comforts of life, the means of neat- 
ness and order in our dwelling, and such supplies of our »f | 


wants as are fitted to secure Vigorous health. But how 
many waste their earnings on indulgences ‘which may 
be spared, and thus have no resource for a dark day, id 
and are always-trembling on the brink of pauperism? — | 
Needless expenses keep many too poor for self-improve- | 
ment. And here ‘Jet’ me say, that expensive habits | 
among. the more ‘prosperous: labourers, often interfere r », 
with the mental culture of themselves and their families. iy 
How many among them sacrifice improvement to appe- .\ : 
titef How many sacrifice it tothe loveof show,tothe // 
desire of outstripping ethers, and to habits. of expense Be 
which grow out of this insatiable passions In a‘coun- § 
try so thriving and luxurious as ours, the labourer is in’ _ i 
danger of contracting artificial wants and diseased tastes; 
and to gratify these, he gives himself wholly to accumu- Se 


lationand sells his for gain. Our unparalleled 

prosperity has not béen an unmixed good. It has in- > |e 
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eams of boundless syetess, and a vast multi- 
: , feverish competition and ex~ A 
ing cares. A having secured a neat,qpme~ 
e home and a wholesome = should ask =e 
; butysh pare 
the best books, to th¢ best teaching, to pleasant and 
profitable intercourse/to sympathy and the offices of hue 
manity, and to the gnjoyment of the beautiful in nature 
and art. Unhappy, the labourerif prosperous, 1s anX- 
ious to ape the righ man, instead of trying to rise above 
him, as he often fmay, by noble acquisitions. The young 
in particular, t¥e apprentice, and the female domestic; 
catch a taste Jor fashion, and. on this altar sacrifice too 
often their yprightness, and almost always the spirit of . 
improvement, dooming themselves to ignorance, if not 
to vice, for a vain show. Is this evil without remedy ? 
Is huyfan nature always to be sacrificed to outward 
decoyation? Is the outward always to triumph over the 
inward man? Is ncbleness of sentiment never to spring 
up among us? May not a reform in. this particulan be- 
fin in the labouring..class, since it seems so desperate 
among the more*'prosperous? Cannot the labourer, 
whose condition calls him so loudly to simplicity of 
taste and habits, take his stand against that love of dress, 
which dissipates and corrupts so many minds among the. 
opulent ? Cannot the labouring class refuse to measure 
men by outward success, and pour utter scorn on all 
pretensions founded on outward show or condition ? 
Sure I am, that were they to study plainness of dress 
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and simplicity of living, for the purpose of their own 
true elevation, they would surpass in intellect, in taste, 
in‘ honourable qualities, and in present enjoyment, that 
great proportion of the prosperousf/who are softened into 
indulgence or enslaved to aie By such self- 


- denial, how might the burden of labour be lightened, 


Ki 


and-time and strength redeemed for improvement. 
. Another cause of the depressed condition of not a 
fow labourers, as I believe, is their ignorance on the sub- 


ject of Health. Health is the working-man’s fortune;' 


and he ought to watch over it, more than the capitalist 
over his largest investment. Health lightens the. efforts. 
of bgdy and mind. It enables a man to crowd much 


work into a narrow compass. Without it little can be 


earned, and that little by slow, exhausting toil. For 
these reasons I cannot but look on it as a good omen, 
that the press is circulating among us cheap works, in 
which much useful knowledge is given of the structure- 


a and functions and laws of ‘the human body. It is in no 


small measure through our own imprudence that disease 
and debility are incurred, and one remedy is to be found 
in Fhowledge. Once let the mass of the people be in- 


structed in their own frames,let them understand clearly 7S p< 


that disease is not an aceident, but has fixed causes, 
many of which they ean avert, and a great amount of 


suffering, want and consequent intellectual depression, be- 


removed, -— I hope I shall not be thought to di 
too far, when 1 add, that were the mass of the commu- 


nity more enlightened on these points, they would ap-’ 
_ ply their knowledge, not only to their private habits, 


but to the government of the city, and would insist on 
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municipal regulations favouring general health. This 
they owe to themselves. ‘They ought to require a sys- 
tem of measures for effectually cleansing the city, for. 
supplying tke it with pure water, either at public ex-. 
pense or by a private corporation ; and for prohibiting 
the erection or the letting of such buildings as must 
generate disease, What a sad thought is it, that in this 
metropolis, the blessings which God pours forth profusely. 
on bird and beast, the blessings of air, and light, and. 
water, should in the case of many families, be so stinted 
or so mixed with impuritias, as to injure instead of in- 
vigorating the frame! With what face can the great 
cities of Europe and America boast of their civilization, 
when within their limits, thousands and ten. thousands 
- perish for want of God’s freest, most lavish gifts! Can 
we expect improvement among people who are cut off 
from nature’s common bounties, and want those cheere 
ing influences of the elements which even savages ene 
joy? In this city, how much health, how many lives | 
are sacrificed to the practice of letting cellars and rooms — 
which cannot be ventilated, which want the benefits of — 
light, free air, and pure water, and the means of remov- 
fog filth? We forbid by law the selling of putrid meat . 
in the market. Why do we not forbid the renting of 
rooms, in which putrid, damp and noisome vapours are 
working as sure destruction as the worst food? Did 


people understand, that they are as truly poisoned in 


& 


such dens, as by tainted meat and decaying vegetables, 
would they not appoint commissioners for houses as’ 
truly as commissioners for marke Ought not the 
renting of untenantable rooms, and the crowding of such 
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numbers into a single room as must breed disease and 
may infect a neighbourhood, be as much forbidden as 


the importation of a pestilence? I have enlarged on 
this point, because I am persuaded that the morals, 


manners, decencies, self-respect and intellectual im- 


provement, as well as the health and physical comforts 


of a people depend on no outward circumstances more 


than on the quality of houses in which they live. The 


remedy of the grievafice now stated lies with the people 
themselves. Thé labouring people must require, that 


the health of the city shall be a leading object of the 


tect at once the body and the mind. 


I will mention one more cause of the depressed con- 
dition of many labourers, and that is, gloth, / the sin 
which doth most easily beset us’ How many are there, — 


_ Municipal administration, and in so doing they will pro- 


who, working languidlyfand feluctantly, bring little to — 


pass, spread the work of one hour over many, shrink 
from difficulties which ought to excite them, keep them- 


selves poor, and thus-doom their families to ignorance 


as well as to want. 


‘In these remarks I have endeavoured to show that © 


the great obstacles to the improvement of the labouring 


glasses are in themselves, y and may therefore be over=:. : 


come. ‘They want nothing but the Will. Outward 


difficulty will shrink and vanish before them, just as far 


as'they are bent on progress, just as far as the great idea © 
of‘ their own elevation shall take possession of their — 


minds, - I Know; that many will smile at the sugges~ 
tion, that the labourer may be brought to practice thrift 
and self-denial, for the purpose of becoming a nobler 
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being. But such skeptics, having never experienced 

athe power of a grand thoughtyor generous purpose, are 

mo judges of others. ‘They may be assured, however, 

zhat enthusiasm is not wholly a dream, and that it is 
not wholly unnatural for individuals or bodies to get 
the idea of something higher and more inspiring than 

their past attainments. 


a | Ill. Having now - treated of the elevation of the la- 
| bourer, and examined the objections to it, I mewr pro- 
._ ceed.in the last place, to consider some of the circum- 
stances of the times which encourage hopes of the pro- 
: gress of the mass of the people. My limits oblige 
me to confine myself to very few. — And, first, it is 
an encouraging circumstance, that the.respect for labour _ 
3s increasing, or rather that the old prejudices against 
gmanual toil as degrading a man, or putting him in a 
Jower sphere, are wearing away ; and the cause of this 
whange is full of promise ; for.it is to be found in the 
‘progress of intelligence, Christianity and freedom, all 
sof which’cry aloud against the old barriers created be- a 
aween the different classes, and challenge especial sym- — ; 
pathy and regard for those who bear the heaviest bur- 
‘dens, and create most of the comforts of social life. 
‘The contempt of ‘labour of which I have spoken, i is a 
zelic of the old aristocratic | prejudices, which formerly i , 
proscribed trade as unworthy of a gentleman, and must _ 
alie out with other prejudices of the same! low | origing « 
om the results mustebe happy. - It is hard for a class 
to respect themselves are denied respect 
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ing, will have a tendency ta. degrade “ 
it. Away-then with the idea of somethi 
labour. There is "ae shocking to a oe 


as i be devoted | to it, I should sa 
shared by the whole race, and thus neutralized by 


extreme division, instead of being laid, as the sole voca- . 


tion, on one man ora few. Let no human being be 


broken in spirit, or trodden under foot, for the outward _ 


prosperity of the State. So far is manual labour from 
meriting contempt. or slight, that it will probably be 
found, when united with true means of spiritual CONNOR, 
to foster a sounder judgment, a keener’ observation, 
more creative imagination, and a purer taste than any — 


other vocation. Man thinks of the few, God of the | 


many and the. many will be found at length to have 


wi ren reach, , the most effectual means of f progress. 
Another encouraging cineumstance of the times is, the - 


Sf» “creation of a popular literature, which puts within the 


reach of the labouring class the means of knowledge in 


whatever branch they wish.to cultivate. Amidst the 


worthless volumes which are every day sent from the 


iti. press for mefe amusement, there are books of great 


' masstof readery, Mines of inestimable truth are thus - 


value. in all departments, published for the benefit of the. - 
open to all who are resolved. to think and learn. Lite- 


itself to I have. iff 
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has ordained for the vest majority of the human race, 

should be unworthy of any man, even $f the highest. | 

If indeed there Were an employment, which could not | 


little doubt, that a new form of it will soon appear for 
the special benefit of the labouring classes. This will 


useful arts, and to preserve the memory of their found- 
ers, and of men who have laid the world under obliga- 
tion b tinventions. Every trade has distinguished 
names in its history. Some trades can number, among 
those who have followed them, philosophers, poets, men 
of true genius. I would suggest to the members of this 


Association, whether a course of lectureg, intended to A? 


illustrate the history of the more important trades, and 


of the great blessings they have conferred on society, © 
and of the eminent individuals who have practised them, — 


might not do much to instruct, and at the same time to 


elevate them. - Such a course would camy them far into — 


the past, would open to them much interesting informa- 
tion, and at the same time introduce them to men whom 


Ay have for its object to show the progress of the various — 


they may well make their models. I would go farther. - 
I should be pleased to see the-members of an important — 
trade setting apart an anniversary for the commemora- 


their discoveries, their genius. It-is time, that honour 


tion of those who have shed lustre on it by their virtues, ~ 


_ should be awarded on higher principles than have gov- 


erned the judgment of past ages. Surely the ifiyentor — 
of the press, the discoverer of the compass, fe men. - 
who have applied the power of steam to machinery, ~ 


have brought the human race more largely into. their 
debt, than the bloody race of conquerors, and even than 


many beneficent princes. Antiquity exalted into fivini- es, 


ties the first cultivators of wheat and the useful: plants, 
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the records of useful art. Let their memory be pre- 
served to kindle a generous emulation in those who have 
entered into their labours. 

Another circumstance, encouraging the hope of pro- 
gress in the labouring class, is to be found in the juster 
views they are beginning to adopt in regard to the edu- 
cation of their children. On this foundation, indeed, 
our. hope for all classes must chiefly rest. All are to 
tise chiefly by the care bestowed on the young § got 
that I would say, as is sometimes rashly said, that none 


but the young can improve. 1 give up no age as des~ 


perate. Men who have lived thirty, or fifty years are 
not to feel as if the door were shut upon them. Every 
men who thirsts to become something better, has in 
that desire a pledge, that his labour will not be in vain. 
None are too old to learn. ‘The worl our 
to our last hour, is our school, and the whole of life has 
but one great purpose, education. till, the child un- 


corrupted, unhardened, is the most hopeful subject ; and. 


vastly more I believe is heréafter to be done for children, 


A pthan ever before, by the gradual spread of a simple 
truth, almost too + cnple, one would think, to need expo- 
| sition , yet up to this day wilfully neglected, namely, 
‘that education is a sham, a cheat, unless carried on by 
able, accomplished teachers. The dignity of the vocation 


of a teacher is beginning to be understood. The idea 


is dawning on us, that no office can compare in solem- 
nity and importance with that of training the child;. 
that skill to form the young to energy, truth and virtue _ 
is worth more than the knowledge of all other arts and 


ages of the world, have still.greater names to boast in 


first’ 
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sciences ; and that of consequence the encouragement 
of iiacelleut teachers, is the first duty which a commu- 


nity owes to itself. I say the truth is dawning and it 
must make its way. ‘The instruction of the children of 
all classes, especially of the labouring class, has as yet 


been too generally committed to unprepared, unskilful:.. 


hands, and of course the school is in general little more’ 


than a name. The y whole worth of a school:lies in the 
teacher. You may. accumulate the :most expensive 


‘apparatus for instruction; but without an intellectual, 


gifted teacher, it is little better than. rubbish ; and such 
a teacher, without apparatus, may effect the happiest 
results, Our university boasts, and with justice, of its 
library, cabinets, and philosophical instruments/but these 
ure lifeless, profitless;:éxcept as made effectual by the 
men who use therm.,.A few eminent men, skilled to 
understand, reach and’ quicken the minds of the pupils, 

are worth all these hel ps: And I say this, because it is 
commonly thought, that; the children of the Jabouring 


class cannot be advanced, in consequence of the inabil-; 


ity of parents to furnish‘ variety ofi-books and other- 
apparatus, But in education, various, books and imple- 
ments are not the great réquisites, but a high order of 
teachers. In truth, a few Books doj better than many. 

The object of education is nt so much to give a certain 

amount of knowledge, as to. pwaken. thé. faculties, and 
give the pupil the use of his gwn mind ; and one book, 
taught by a man who knows iow to accomplish these 


ends, is worth more than as. usually read. It 
is not necessary, that much skeuld be taught in youth, — 


but that a litle should. be 
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foundly, livingly. For example, it is not necessary, , 


the pupil be carried over the history of the world from“ 


the deluge to the present day. Let him be helped to 
read a single history wisely, to. apply the principles of 
historical evidence:to its statements, to trace the causes 


and effects of events, to penetrate into the motives of 


actions, to observe the workings of human nature in 


what is done and suffered, to judge impartially of actio 
and character, to sympathize with what is noble, to de- 
age the spirit of an age in different forms from our own, | 


the great truths which are wrapped up in de- 


ie and to discern a moral Providence, fam retribu- , 


tion, amidst all corruptions and changes; let him learn 
to read a single history thus, and he has learned to read 
all histories; he is prepared to study, as he may have 
timein future life, the whole course. of human events ; 
he is better educated by this one book, than he would 
be by all the historiesyin all languagés as commonly 
taught.. The education of the labourer’s children need 
néver'stop for want of books and apparatus. More of 


them would do good, but enough may be easily obtained { 


hat we want is a race of teachers acquainted with the 
philosophy of the mind, gifted men and women, who 
shall respect human nature im the child, and strive to 
touch and gently bring out his best powers and sympa- 
thies; and who shall devote themselves to this as the 


great end of life. This good I trust is to. come, but: it 


comes slowly. The establishment of normal schools, 
shows that the want ef it begins.to be felt. -This good 


requires, that education shall be recogdiéd by. the come , 


munity, as its highest interest and duty. Tt. requires, 
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that the instructors of youth shall of 


‘the money getting classes, and that the woman of fash- 
- jon shall fall behind the female teacher. It requires 


that parents shall sacrifice show and pleasure to the = 
the best possible ‘helps aad guides for their 
am. ot that a great pecuniary compensation is 
5 good’ teachers ; these must be formed by indi- 
jpulse, by a genuine interest in education/but /f 
ail impulse must be seconded by outward circumstan- 

ces; and the means of education will always bear a 
Proportion to the respect in which the office of teacher 


is held in the community. 
Happily in this country the true idea of education, rey 


nature and supreme importance, is silently working and 


gains ground. ‘Those of us, who look back on halfa 
century, see a real; #reat improvement in schools and in 
the standard of instruction.» What should. encourage this 


movementPin this’ country is, that nothing is wanting 
here to tHe intellectual elevation of the labouring class, 


but that a spring should be given tothe child, and that 
the art of thinking justly and strongly should be form/d 


in early life; for, this preparation being amade, the cir-. 
- cumstances of future life; will almost of themselves carry 


on the work of improvement. it is one of the inestima- 


_ ple benefits of free institutions, that they: are constant 
stimularits to the intellect; that they furnish, in rapid 
succession, quickening subjects of thought and discus- 
_ sion. A whole people at the same moment are moved _ 

to reflect, reason, judge, and act on matters of deep'a d 
universal concern; and where the capacity of thought 


has received wise the intellect 
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by an almost irresistible sympathy, is kept perpetually 
alive. ‘The mind, like the Dydy, depends on the climate 
it lives in, on the air it breathes; and the air of freedom 
is bracing, exhilarating, expandiag, to a degree not 


: dreamed of under a despotism. ‘This stimulus of lib- 

a erty, however, avails little, except Where the mind has 

i been learned to think for the acquis on of truth. The 

. unthinking and passionate are hurried\by it into ruinous 

excess. 

; The last ground of hope for the elevatiyn of the labour 

i er, and the chief and the most sustaining, is the clearer 
a developement of the principles of Christianity: The 

A future influences of this religion are not to bp judged from 

6 the past. Up to this time it has been made a political. 
= engine, and in other ways perverted. But} its true spirit, 

if the spirit of brotherhood and freedom, is beginning to be 

a understood; and:this will undo the work wHieh opposite ©” 

4 principles have been carrying on for ages. Christianity. ~ 

a is the only effectual remedy for the fearful evils of modern 
.. Civilization; a system which teaches its 
fs ee | grasp at everything, and to rise above e a 
“the great aim,of life. ‘Of such a civilizationt: 
contempt of othengpiehts, fraud, ,@ominercial 

letort Reli to come, and can 
_. Only comé from the new application of Christian-princi- 
Sxples} ofMiniversal justice, and universal love, to social 


, ‘to commerce, to business, to active life. 
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This application has begun, and the labourer above all ~ 
men, is to feel its happy and exalting influences. 

Such are some of the circumstances which inspire 
hopes of the elevation of the labouring classes. To - 
these might be added other strong grounds of encour- 
agement, to be found in the principles of human nature, 
in the perfections and providence of God, and in the 
prophetic intimations of his word. But these I pass 
over. From all, I derive strong hopes for the mass of 
men. Ido not, can not seegwhy manual toil and self- 
improvement may not go on in friendly union. I dospot 
see why the labourer may not attain to refined h®pits 
anf manners as truly as other men. I do not see why 
conversation under his humble roof may not be cheered 
by wit and exalted by intelligence. Ido not seewhy » 
amidst his toils he may not cast his eye around on 
God’s glorious creation, and be strengthened and re- 
freshed by the sight. Ido not see why the great ideas 
which exalt humanity, those of the Infinite Father, of 
Perfection and Virtue, our nearness to God, and of the | 
purpose of our being, may ng grow bright and strong in alt 
the labourer’s mind. 

Society, I trust, is tending towards a condition? in 

which it will logk back with astonishment at the present 
~ neglect or perversion of human powers. In the devel- 
opement of a more enlarged philanthropy, in the diffu- 
sion of the Christian spirit of brotherhood, in the recog- 


ave the dawn and promisef of a better age, when no 
man will bé deprived of the means of elevation but by 
his own fault; when the evil doctrine, worthy.of the 
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» arch-fiend, that social order demands the depression of 
‘the mass of mén, will be rejected with horror and scorn ; 
; when the great objecif of the community will be to ac- 
_ eumulate means and influences for awakening and 
expanding the best powers of all classes; when far 
less will be expended on the body and far more on 
the mind; when men of uncommon gifts for the in- 
struction of their race, will be sent forth to carry 
light and strength into every sphere of human life / 3 
_~ when spacious libraries, collections of the fine arts, 
- @abinets of natural history, and all the institutions by 
‘which the people may be refined and ennobled, will be 
formedgand thrown open to d when the toils of. 5 
life, by a wise intermixture of these higher influences, 
will be made the instruments of human elevation. 
Such are my hopes of the intellectual, moral, reli- 
gious, social elevation of the labouring class. I should 


~~ plot; however, be true to myself, did L not add, that 1 


have fears as well ashopes. ‘Time is not left ype to en- 
large on this point; but without a reference “to it J 
should not give yowekelf the whole truth, I woultt 
not disguise from myself or others the true charact 3 
the world we live i in. Human imperfection throws: 
uncertainty over the future. Society, like the natural 
world, holds in its bosom fearful elements. Who can 
3 hope.that the storms, which have howled over past ages, 


have spent all their force. It is possible that the labour- A? ag tet 
ing classes, by their recklessness, their passionateness, ‘% 


their jealousies of the more prosperous, and their sub- 
Be to parties and political leaders, may turn al] 
Sian prospects into darkness, may blight the 
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hopes which philanthropy now cherishes of a happier 
and holier social state. It is also possible, in this mys- 
terious state of things, that evil may s@ come to them 
from causes which are thought to promise them nothing — 
but good. ‘The present anxiety and universal desiré is 
to make the country rich, and it is taken for granted 
that its growing wealth is necessarily to benefit all con- @ 
ditions. But is this consequence sure# May not a @ 
country be rich, and yet great numbers of the people be 
wofully depressed? In England, the richest nation un- 

der heaven, how sad, how degraded the state of the Z : 


_ 


agricultural and manufacturing cl It is though 
that the institutions of this country give an assurance, 
thet growing wealth will here equally benefit and carry — 
forward all . I hope sofbut Iam not sure. At 
the presentftime a momentous change is taking place in 
cur condifion. “The improvement in steam navigation — 
annihilated the space between Europe and 
igi, and by the progress of invention the two con- 
-unentg are to be more and more placed side by side. 
We hail this triumph of the arts with exultation. We : 
look forward to the approaching spring when this me- , x 
trgpolis is to be linked with England by a line of steam- 
ats, asa proud era in our history. That a great | 
oe, ‘excitement will be given to industry, and that 
our wec!i> end numbers will increase, admits no dispute 
but this. is a small matter. ‘The great question is, Fill SY’ 
the mass of the people be permanently advanced in the 
comforts of life, and still more, in intelligence and char- 
acter, in the culture of their highest powers and affec- 


) & tions/ It is not enough to grow, if our growth is to re- 
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semble that Af other populous places. Better continue 
as we are#than tread in the steps of any great city, | 
whether of past or present times. I doubt not, that 

under God’s providence, the approximation of Europe — : 

and Ameriea is ultimately to be a blessing to both ; but, 
without our vigilance, the nearer effects may be more or 
less disastrous. It cannot be doubted that, for a time, 

_ Many among us, especially in the prosperous Classes, 
will be moreaand more infected from abroad, will sym- 
pa ath hapye. with: the institutions; and catch more the 
spirit and manners of the old world. Asa pooges, we 
want moral independence. - We bow to ‘ the great’ of 
other countries, and we shall become for a time more and 
more servile in our imitation. But this, though bad, 
may not be the worst result. I would ask, what is to 
be the effect of bringing the labouring classes of Eu- 
rope twice as near us as they now are? Is there no dan- | 
ger of a competition that is to depress the labouring 
classes here? Can the workman here stand his ground 
against the half famished, ignorant workmen of Eure 
who will toil for any wages and who never think of #** *. 
deeming an hour for personal improvement. _ Is therei> 
danger, that with increasing intercourse with Euxope, : 

we shall* ‘import t striking, contrastss: which | 
there divide one people into sepa te | | 

Gur labouring classgbe 
good-man would: almps 


ocean, 
fs from each other. Heaven . : 
i Apated benefits of nearer con- 
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ricgnes, ving every SN 

: wholly the two hemisph¢ 

breserve us from the ant 
| | ‘ nection with Europe, if With these Wie Ue- 

| 
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gradation, which we see or read 
‘ poor of her great cities, among thé o rworked opera- 
tives of her manufactories, among hgf ignorant and half — 
brutalized peasants. Any thing, Wery thing should be 
Mee done to save us from thepsoci 
ee A deform the old world, and to build up here an intelli- 
gent, right-minded, self-respecting population. If this 
end should require us to change our present modes of — 
life, to narrow our foreign connections, to desist from the 
race of commercial and manufacturing competition with 
Europe ; if it should require, that our great cities should * — 
cease to grow, and that a large portion of our trading 
population should return to labour, these requisigens 
ought to be obeyed. One thing is plain, that our pre- 
sent civilization contains strong tendencies to the intg 
lectual and moral depression of a large portion of'/ 
tb ycommunity/ and this influence ought to be thought of, 
studied, watched, withstood, with @ stern, solemn pur- 
pose of withholding no sacrifice by wien it may be 
counteracted. 
Perhaps the fears now may be groundless, 
ay I do not ask you to adopt them. My end will be * 
er. : gained, if I can lead you to study, habitually and zeal- ='* 
‘ ’ Ee : ously, the influence of changes and measur n the 
ti ; character and condition of the labouring class. “There is 
no subject, on which your thoughts should turn more fre- 
7. quently, than on this. You busy yourselves with 6ther 
at questions, such as the state of the banks, the pfobéble 
% result of the next election of President, theprespects of 
this or that party. But these are insignificant; Comparéd 
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themelves the means of intellectual ahd moral ; 
You ake cheated, you are false to yougselves, when you 
suffer pliticiang#@to absorb you in the} selfish 
and to dlaw you away from this great\ question. Give .- 
the first place in your thoughts to this.) Carry it away 
with you om the present lecturegdigcuss it togethe 
43 study it whep alongglet your best heads | 
resolve ‘we nothing shall be wanting, 


partiality to then considered 


majority of the hutman racg. My great int¢rest is: 


», and in ¥he w¢ classes, as i most 
numerous representative. Tg those who look @n this 

wifh contempjgor distrust, such | 
seg a mere form, omas a sign of the 
e juggment. 


2 Af imagination and feeling ov 
No fre bity of these Their 
wonder af\ny cannot surpass the unmindful 
astgnishment\with whfch I look on their indifference, 


he fortunes ONgheif race. In spite of all their doubts, i 
ahd scoffs, human mafure is stil] most dear tome. When 

behold it manifesyed“q its perfect proportions in Jesus 
cannot bat reveMait as the true fimple of the 
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hehe are destined to the ignorance and depression of the : 
lowkr ranks of Europe, or whether they can se@mgesto. | 
_ and to those wip may come after you. 
long F cate per 
te 
pmyhunity ; but have 
erely as_labgurers. 
& 


» ideas ofChristianity. It is selfish, mercenary, sensual. 


Divinity. When I see it’in the great and good of all 
times, I bless God for these multiplied and growing proofs 

of its high destiny. When I see it bruised, beaten down, 
stifled, by ignorance and vice, by @ppgession, injustice 

and grinding toil, I weep for it, and feel that every 
man should be ready to suffer for its redemption. I do, 

and I must hope for its progress. But insaying this,[ 
am not blind to its immediate dangers. I am not sure, ) 
that louds and desolating storms, are not even 
now gathering over the world. When we look back 

on the mysterious history of the human race, we.see that. .. .. 
Providence has made use of fearful revolutions as thé” 
means of sweeping away the abuses of ages, and of 
bringing forward mankind to their present improvement. 
Whether such revolutions may not be in store for our 

own times, I know not. The present civilization of the 
Christian world presents *much- to awaken doubt and* 
apprehension. It stands in direct hostilitypto the great 


Such a civilization cannot, must not endure forever. . 


' How it is to be supplanted, I know notgI hope how- @ 


ever, that.it is not doomed, like the old Roman civiliza- 
tion, to be quenched in blood. I trust, that the works _ 
of ages, are not to be laid low by violence, rapine and _ 
the all&levouring sword. I trust,that the existing social 4 
stateg contains in its bosom, something better than it has 
yet unfolded. I trust, that a brighter future is to come, 
not from the desolation, but from gradual, meliorating 
changes of the present. Among the changes, to which 
I look for the Salvation of the Modern World, one of 
the chief is, the intellectual and moral elevation of the 
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labouring class. 


hape The impulses which afe to reform and quicken 
Society, are probably to come, not from its more con- 
spicuous, but from. its obscurer divisions; and among 
these, wersee with joy fess new wants, principles and as- 
pirations, beginning to unfold themselves. Let what is 
already won, give us courage. Let faith in a parental 
Providence give us courage; and if we are to be dis- 
appointed in the present, let us never doubt, that the 
great interests of human nature under the eye 
and care of its Almighty Friend. ses) 
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LECTURE li. 
| In my last Lecture, I invited your attention t a sub- 
k ‘+, ject Of great interest, the elevation of the labouring por- 
4 tion of the community. 1 proposed to consider, first, ) | 
in what this elevation secondly, the objections ; 
» ‘which may be made to its@practicableness ; thirdly, the 
ki gircumstanges g which now favour it, and give us hope 
that it wilh >more and accomplished. In con- 
gidering the first head, 1 n with Stating in what the >: 
a »  @levation of the labouriffg class does not consist, and 4 
proceeded to show positively whgt it is, what it 
if Ne does consist in, 1 want time to retrace the ground over 
ut which we then travelled. I must trust to your memo- 
ae ries, I was obliged by my narrow limits to confine ) 
hes myself chiefly to the consideration of the Intellectual | 
ff Elevation which the labourer is to xo¢ though in : 
F treating this topic, J shewed the neil religious, social, | 
¥ improvements which enter into hié true dignity, I ob- * 
Y, served, that the labourer was to e a student, a thinker, 
an intellectual man as well as Z labourer ; and suggest- 
ed the qualificationsywhich gfe required by his peculiar 
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conceptions of the intelligence, and justice, and good- 

ness, and power of God? It is because my own spirit 
contains the germs of these attributes. ‘The ideas of 

them are first derived from my own nature, and there- 

fore | comprehend them in other beings. ‘Thus the ° 
foundation of all the sciences, which treat of mind, hee pts 
laid in every man’s breast. ‘The good man if exercising ,£ 


in his business and family, faculties and affections, which 


bear a likeness to the attributes of the divinity, and to 
the energies which have made the greatest men illusgg- 
trious ; so that in studying himself, in learning the high- 
est principles and laws of his own soul, he is in truth 
studying God, studying all human history, studying the 
philosophy which has immortalized the sages of ancient 


_. and modern times. In every man’s mind and life all 


branch,.in-which the individual has.a special interest, 


. other minds and lives aré more or less represented and 
wrapped up. ‘To study other things,I must go into the 4 > 


outward world and perhaps go far. “To study the sci- 


ence of spirit, 1 must come home and enter my own 


soul. ‘The profoundest books that have ever been writ- 
ten, do nothing more than bring out, place in clear 


light, what is passing in each of your minds, So near 


you, so within you is the grandest truth. 

I have indeed no expectation that. the labourer is to 
understand jn detail, the various sciences which relate to 
Mind. Few men do in any vocation so understand 
them. Nor is it necessary ; though, where time can be 
commanded, the thorough study of some particular 


will be found of great utility. What is needed to ele- 
vate the soul is, not that a man should know all that has - 
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